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Literary Content of a Pioneer 
Michigan Newspaper 


Joseph George Duncan 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT COMMUNITY AGENCIES in dissemina- 
tion of culture is its newspaper. Seemingly the newspaper was even 
more significant a century ago, inasmuch as other means for the pas- 
sing on of ideas and information were less numerous. As the com- 
munity emerged from the status of a frontier outpost and the 
newspaper became firmly established, the printing of varying 
amounts of literary material was begun.” Most of this literature was 
gleaned—frequently without credit to authorship or prior publica- 
tion—from newspapers and magazines published in the older sections 
of the country. 

A survey of this material is important for anyone studying cultural 
influences operating in the community where the material was pub- 
lished. Accordingly, a survey was undertaken of the literature ap- 
pearing in a Niles newspaper, the Republican, for the period, April, 
1842, to April, 1860. This span of years was chosen in order that 
the influences of the late pioneer period of settlement, the westward 
expansion, and the slavery controversy might be observed. ‘The Niles 
newspaper was selected because it was published in a community 
that had been settled only a comparatively short time. 

1The author acknowledges helpful criticism and suggestions of the mg 
Michigan State College staff members: Dr. C. Newlin, professor o 
English; Dr. Charles R. Hoffer, associate eg of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy; and Dr. Madison Kuhn, associate professor of history and political science. 

2In addition to printing literary material, the pioneer newspaper aided the 
cultural development of the community by printing accounts of events tran- 
spiring in the community and elsewhere; giving considerable attention to - 
litical and governmental affairs, including the printing of laws and other 
material of an official nature; and providing a medium of communication for 


persons in the community, including those who desired to advertise goods or 
services or who wished to insert legal notices. 
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The first permanent white settlement on the site of what later was 
to become the village of Niles was made in the spring of 1823 by a 
former resident of Indiana, “Squire” Thompson. The history of the 
village, however, must be recorded from 1829 when three South- 
erners platted a village which they named in honor of Hezekiah 
Niles, editor of the famous Niles’ Weekly Register. At about the 
same time, other localities were being settled in this section of Michi- 
gan which was to become Berrien County. The earliest settlers came 
from Indiana, Ohio, and below the Ohio River. Migration from the 
East did not become important until about 1834. The population of 
the county for that year was 1,787. It increased to 4,863 by 1837 
and to 5,011 by 1840.8 

The state census for 1837 gives the “Niles population” as 1,497, 
which must have included some of the persons living outside the 
village limits, for the Republican states that the population of the 
village in May, 1842, was only about 800. By June, 1847, that num- 
ber had «increased to 1,402, according to the Republican. Within 
three years, or by 1850, the population increased to 2,498, as re- 
ported in the Republican. This increase seems phenomenal, but it 
must be remembered that the railroad from Detroit reached Niles in 
October, 1848, and was extended to Lake Michigan the following 
year.5 Because a year-round means for the shipment of goods and 
personal travel was now available, property values in Niles increased 
and the community’s desirability as a place to live was enhanced. In 
1850, the Republican stated that the village had three newspapers, 
eight churches,* thirteen lawyers, and twelve physicians.? The 

8George N. Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, 258-61, 
275-83, 295-97, 303, 531, 535-36 (Lansing, 1916); History of Berrien and 
Van Buren Counties, Michigan, 153-61 (Chicago, 1880). 

4Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings, 536; the Niles Republican, May 
12, 1842, June 26, 1847, January 12, 1950. The 1850 total of 2,498 in- 
cluded 126 negroes. 

5History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 168; the Niles Republican, 
October 7, 1848; The Region of Three Oaks, 119-22 (Three Oaks, 1939). 

6Although the Carey Mission for Indians, 1822-29, was located about a mile 
from the site of Niles, the religious life of the community began in 1829 with 
the coming of a Methodist circuit rider. Ten years later, the Methodist 
Church was dedicated. Other denominations, in the order of their establish- 
ment in Niles, from 1834 to 1851, are Episcopal, Baptist, Congregational, 
and Antislavery Baptist. The Roman Catholics had missions in the Potawatomi 


village several years before the coming of white settlers, but did not erect a 
church in Niles until 1847. (History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 
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United States census for 1860, the last year covered in this survey, 
gives the Niles population at 2,826.® 

The first newspaper in Niles and in Berrien County was the Niles 
Gazette and Advertiser, established in September, 1835. It existed 
only three years. Its founder, Henry Barns, subsequently founded 
the Niles Intelligencer, which was published until 1841. The Niles 
Republican was the third weekly newspaper established. Its first 
issue appeared on October 25, 1839, under the joint sponsorship of a 
Mr. VanVliet and Henry B. Miller. After a few weeks, Miller pur- 
chased the interest of his partner, and in March, 1841, bought the 
materials and subscription list of the Niles Intelligencer, which then 
passed out of existence.® 

The issue of the Republican for April 7, 1842 (the beginning date 
of this survey), indicates that Miller had taken into partnership 
Darius B. Cook and that Cook was editor. A new series of issues 
was begun, starting once more with volume one, number one. Cook 
became sole publisher and proprietor by October 21, 1843. 

The general arrangement of the newspaper varies only slightly 
throughout the period 1842-60. Usually, only four pages are printed 
except when there is an unusual amount of legal advertising, such as 
the delinquent tax sale, or when the editor desires to reprint the 
text of an important address. 

The first page consists usually of clipped material from Detroit 
and out-of-state newspapers and magazines. Most of this material 
seldom has reference to current or local events, but concerns a wide 
range of subject matter, including literature. Short, one-paragraph 
anecdotes are frequently used. 

Page two is composed of news items gleaned from other publica- 
tions, together with some news articles concerning happenings in 
the Niles community. Seldom are the local news articles given 
162-66.) Seemingly two more church groups would need to be accounted for 
if one were to accept Cook’s statement as entirely correct. 

7The Niles Republican, January 12, 1850. 

8White males 1,329, white females 1,370, negro males 67, negro females 
60. Population of the United States in 1860, Compiled from the Original 
Ponrog of the Eighth Census (June 1, 1860), 237 (Washington, D. C., 


®8Douglas C. McMurtrie, Early Printing in Michigan, 301-4 (Chicago, 
1932). 
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prominence. In addition, there sometimes appears material similar 
to that found on page one. 

A statement of the proprietorship of the Republican appears either 
on page two or page three. Under this statement are two or three 
articles, obviously written by the editor, which might be classified 
as editorials. The line of demarcation between objective and sub- 
jective reporting is not distinct during this period; consequently, con- 
siderable expression of personal opinion appears in most news articles. 

The news articles most frequently given prominence are those 
concerning sensational homicides, fires, railroad and steamboat 
disasters, politics and elections, the Mexican War, the California 
gold rush, the slavery controversy, and the political events im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Page three usually contains some advertising, in addition to a few 
news articles. Page four, almost without exception, is devoted en- 
tirely to advertising. Included are the offerings of local merchants, 
legal notices, patent medicine advertisements, and the announce- 
ments of new publications seeking national circulation. Mechanical 
reasons likely induced the proprietor of the Republican to restrict his 
news to pages two and three, as pages one and four, which contain 
material lacking timeliness, could be printed early in the week and 
page four need not be changed every week. 

The editor of the Republican throughout the period covered in 
this survey was Darius B. Cook (1815-1901), a native of Connecti- 
cut. After being on several eastern newspapers, he came to Michigan 
in 1836 and to Niles in 1842 where he acquired an interest in the 
Republican.'® 

Cook’s writings reveal him to have been a man of considerable 
culture. Indeed, he seems to have been much better qualified for his 
vocation than many of his contemporaries in the Michigan weekly 
newspaper field. This may explain the relatively long time that he 
published the Republican as compared with the tenure of so many 
other editors and publishers who stayed in one village just long 
enough to acquire new debts. He seems also to have been a man of 
high ideals and to have been possessed of considerable courage. His 
idealism is symbolized in the words of Thomas Jefferson which ap- 


10T.J.T., “A Sketch of the Life of D. B. Cook, with Personal Reminis- 
censes,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 31:17-19 CLansing, 1902). 
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peared for many years on page one under the masthead: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 

Like his contemporaries, Cook had strong political convictions 
which he frequently expressed in his newspaper. A Jacksonian 
Democrat, Cook overlooked no opportunity to denounce the Whigs. 
He did not support, however, the radical southern branch of the 
Democratic party. He seems to have been almost equally distrustful 
of the motives of the “fire-eaters” as he was of the abolitionists in the 
North.1! Cook’s hostility to the Whig party was transferred to the 
infant Republican party, although his antagonism did not induce him 
to rename his newspaper. In 1854 he called the new party the “de- 
lusion party” and its members “political demagogues.”!2 On August 
20, 1859, the newspaper's motto was changed to “No sectional party— 
the union of the states forever the only hope for the preservation of 
our liberty.” Cook viewed the Republican triumph of 1860 as a 
national calamity, but after the secession of South Carolina, he ad- 
vocated a policy of national co-operation to win the war and restore 
the Union.”* 

In studying the literary content of the Republican, the considera- 
tions governing the selection of material for analysis were that articles 
must contain at least 350 to 400 words and must be of a non-news 
nature! and not of a “practical” or informative nature. The first 
consideration eliminated the almost countless number of anecdotes 
which appeared in virtually every issue; the second left out articles 
published for their utility to the readers, such as advice to farmers or 
housewives. 

It was impossible to determine the author’s name or original pub- 
lication source of more than a fourth of the material analyzed. Cook 
apparently received a great number of “exchanges,” both newspapers 
and magazines, and clipped freely. Authorship of hardly any of the 
anonymous fiction and poetry can be ascribed to him, because it 

11The Niles Republican, February 18, March 4, 1854; March 29, 1856; 
July 7, 1860. 

12The Niles Republican, July 29, 1854. 

13The Niles Republican, November 17, 1860, March 9, 1861. 

14Strict adherence to this requirement caused the writer to discard a total 
of 128 articles dealing with travel because it was impossible to distinguish 


many of them from news articles. For example: Travel to California was a part 
of the news material concerning the California gold rush of 1849. 
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seems likely that most of his time was consumed in the mechanical 
and managerial details of publishing. It is entirely possible that he 
may have written an occasional poem in doggerel verse. 

The presence of this great amount of anonymous literary material 
in the Republican during this period is not unique. Copyright laws 
were ineffective, and editorial ethics had not developed to the extent 
that editors felt duty-bound to state the source of material gleaned 
from other publications.!® 

Based on the above-mentioned criteria, the 907 prose articles!® 
selected fell in the following categories: humorous fiction, 222 
articles; biography and history, 173 articles; didactic fiction, 148 
articles; tales of terror and mystery, 145 articles; essays and sermons, 
98 articles; historical fiction, 39 articles; love-plot fiction, 39 articles; 
sea fiction, 25 articles; fiction about Indians, 7 articles; fiction with 
a plot built around a duel, 6 articles; fiction with slavery as its theme, 
3 articles; success-type fiction, 2 articles. 

These classifications were established on the basis of the most out- 
standing feature of the particular article or poem. Undoubtedly, 
there is some possibility for overlapping; for example, the plot of a 
story might concern action which took place on the sea and include 
the wooing of the captain’s daughter by one of the young officers. 
If the love anyle were of such minor importance as to be considered 
as a subplot, then the story would be classified as sea fiction. Such 
factors were carefully considered before classifying any material of a 
dual-type nature. 

The 201 poems noted were classified as belonging to the following 
categories: elegiac and funereal, 51; philosophical and religious, 43; 
humorous, 33; didactic, 18; nationalistic and patriotic, 16; love, 14; 
descriptive and nature, 13; satirical and political, 7; unclassified, 6. 

15Al]l forms of literary piracy were common. The Corsair Magazine in 1839 
frankly stated that it sought “the cream and spirit of everything that ventures 
to light in England, France and Germany.” Frank L. Mott, History of Ameri- 
can Magazines, 1:357, 392 (New York, 1930). Members of the Michigan 
Press Association in their annual meeting in 1868 approved a resolution that 
newspapers should be more scrupulous in crediting “clipped” material. Joseph 
G. Duncan, “First Twenty-five Years of the Michigan Press Association” in 
the Michigan Publisher, 50:4 (January, 1943). 


16As was mentioned in footnote 14, 128 articles dealing with travel were 
discarded after the survey was finished. 
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Most of the humorous fiction and poetry is of a slapstick nature. 
A typical selection is that which Cook took from the New Orleans 
Picayune, entitled “Dangers of Electioneering” by “Pardon Jones, 
Curnel Bay State Milishy.” This purports to be a letter written by a 
Yankee peddler who is campaigning for a seat in Congress. In his 
endeavor to please his constituents-to-be, he is maneuvered into 
kissing a person in the dark whom he supposes to be a beautiful 
woman. At the last moment, her place is taken by a buxom mulatto 
servant girl who hugely enjoys her part in the deception.!* 

In this paper, titles of prose and poetry selections are given exactly 
as they appear in the Republican. The unorthodox spelling and 
punctuation may have been due occasionally to typographical errors. 
In this instance, the word “Pardon” likely was intended to be “Par- 
son.” The style of this selection bears a great similarity to that of the 
“Major Jones” articles written during this period by William Tappan 
Thompson of Georgia. 

Another humorous article, by Douglas Jerrold, who is not credited 
with its authorship, is “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures.” This 
originally was taken from the London Punch and concerns the ad- 
ventures of a shrewish woman and her browbeaten husband.’® A 
similar selection is “Aunt Maguirres Account of Parson Scrantums 
Donation Party” by the “author of the Widow Bedott Papers,” which 
is told in New England rustic dialect.1® 

Perhaps the height of slapstick is reached by the chief character in 
Heinrich Zschopke’s “A Tale of Bashfulness.” This awkward young 
man, visiting in the home of his lover, causes a series of humorous 
accidents to occur, culminating in his pulling off onto the floor the 

17The Niles Republican, August 4, 1842. The article very likely was writ- 
ten by a Southerner because Southern publications during this period were 
fond of printing material which tended to make those who came from Abo- 
litionist soil appear ridiculous. That the peddler was induced to kiss the 
mulatto is in keeping with this policy. Despite Cook’s political creed, he 
showed no marked preference for material from Southern newspapers. Neither 
did he show any liking for what might be considered Abolitionist propaganda. 

18The Niles Republican, May 31, 1845. 

19The Niles Republican, March 4, 1848. Frances M. Whitcher (1811-52) 
was the creator of Widow Bedott and Aunt Maguire. The latter character 
first appeared in 1847 in Godey’s Lady’s Book, which may have been Cook’s 
source. A daughter of Mrs. Whitcher lived in Michigan and wrote a sketch 
aang her literary work. Alice Miriam Wood, “Sketch of the Life of 


Frances Whitcher, Author of Widow Bedott Papers” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 35:413-29 CLansing, 1907). 
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dining room tablecloth and all of the food because he absentmindedly 
tucked part of the tablecloth into the top of his trousers.2° 

The poetry classified as humorous is not quite so slapstick in nature 
as is the prose. Rather, it might be called drollish. Frequently there 
are no clues as to authorship, except for initials. “My Husband Uses 
Tobacco” is humorous and, to a degree, didactic.24 One humorous 
poem, “The Editor’s Soliloquy,” unsigned, may have been written 
by Cook because the poem relates the tribulations of a sick editor 
and, in a preceding issue, there is mention of his illness.22 Another 
unsigned poem, “A Bachelor’s Soliloquy,” appears in the following 
week’s issue.?8 Most of this poetry is written in blank verse, with 
uneven lines. It is quite possible that some of the poetry may have 
been written by residents of Niles or persons living in some other 
Michigan locality. 

The biographical and historical writing, historical fiction, and na- 
tionalistic poetry reflect the rising tide in nationalistic sentiment 
being manifest throughout the nation during this period. The ap- 
pearance of nationalistic poetry, especially, coincides with moments 
of patriotic fervor, such as occurred during the controversy with 
Great Britain in 1846 over the Oregon country. In May of that year, 
the Republican printed a poem, “Cato Redivivus,” written in blank 
verse, which seems likely to have been taken without credit from 
some other newspaper or magazine.”> The bellicosity of the poem 
may be judged from the first stanza: 


Odd’s niggers! Can the Senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, “the whole or none?” 
No,—let us rise up at once, snatch up our broomsticks 


And with the force of forty thousand wild cats, 
Set on John Bull, eat up the Rocky Mountains! 


20The Niles Republican, January 20, 1849. 

21The Niles Republican, July 10, 1847. 

22The Niles Republican, January 28, 1854. 

23The Niles Republican, February 4, 1854. 

24Some of the early Michigan poets are mentioned by Carl E. Burklund in 
“An Early Michigan Poet: Elizabeth Margaret Chandler” in the Michigan 
History Magazine, 30:276-88 (April-June, 1946); “An Early Michigan Poet: 
Louis Legrand Noble” in Michigan History, 31:192-99 (June, 1947); and 
“An Early Michigan Poet: Lewis J. Bates” in Michigan History, 32:367-73 
(December, 1948). 

25The Niles Republican, May 9, 1846. 
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Most of the biography consists of life sketches of politicians, and 
these seem to have been prepared for campaign purposes. Occasion- 
ally, biographies of such persons as Washington and other Revolu- 
tionary War leaders are printed. In the historical classification one 
finds a wide range of subject matter, including the invention of 
printing, the Crusades, the French Revolution, the Revolution, the 
Napoleonic Wars, the War of 1812, and the settlement of Michigan. 

Much of the historical fiction is well prepared. The plots and 
character portrayal show good workmanship, and Cook seems to have 
exercised more discrimination than usual in selection. Fiction with 
a war setting predominates, most of the stories concerning events of 
the Revolutionary or Napoleonic wars. Many of these stories narrate 
tragedy, such as “The Bridal Eve, or a Legend of ’76,” whose author 
is not stated. An Indian ally of the British misunderstands the di- 
rections of a young British officer, stationed in upper New York 
state, when the officer asks the Indian “to go fetch” the sweetheart 
of the officer. The Indian returns with the girl’s scalp, the sight of - 
which causes the officer to become insane.¢ 

A story of life in a frontier outpost during the Revolutionary War 
is told in “A Thrilling Narrative.” No author is given. The plot is 
based on the Indian siege of Bryant’s Station in Kentucky, which 
occurred in August, 1782.77 

It is not difficult to perceive the moral teaching in most of the 
didactic prose and poetry. In some instances, the author interjects a 
digressive moral note as if he feared that the reader might not profit 
from reading the story. On the whole, the quality of the material 
classified as didactic is inferior to the humorous and historical fiction. 
The evils of intemperance are stressed in twenty-five of the 148 se- 
lections of a didactic character. 

An example of the author’s desire to aid moral improvement—as 
well as to entertain—is “Ar. Extraordinary Disclosure,” clipped from 
the Presbyterian Advocate. This is the story of a murderer com- 
mitting what he believes to be a “perfect crime,” only to be exposed 
because of factors he overlooked. Moralizing advice at the end of 


26The Niles Republican, May 30, 1846. 
27The Niles Republican, March 24, 1855. 
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the narrative, states, “God let him work out his own ruin as just 
reward for his awful crime.”?8 

In “The Mechanic's Wife” by Mary Leman Gilies, a husband 
neglects his wife and, when she is on her deathbed, he realizes how 
much she means to him, but he has waited too long to repent. The 
general features of the plot appear in several other narratives, in- 
cluding “The Invalid Wife’ by Timothy S. Arthur and “The 
Neglected Wife” by Lilly Lea.”® 

The importance of one’s maintaining a good appearance is stressed 
in “Going Down Hill,” taken from Gleason’s Pictorial. To save 
money, a merchant instructs his wife to buy cheap clothes and to 
economize in every way possible. The neighbors and townspeople 
construe the resulting shabby appearance of the family as an indica- 
tion that the merchant is failing in business and, consequently, take 
their patronage elsewhere. Luckily, the merchant learns what is 
happening and is able to save himself.3° 

A moral directed at the abolitionists is contained in “How Jerry 
Bought His Freedom,” by an anonymous author. This story of slavery 
-in one of the border states shows the institution in its milder aspects 
and how a kind master permits a slave to purchase his freedom. It is 
not possible to state whether the last sentence or two were written 
by the author or by Cook, but the sentiment expressed coincides 
with that stated by the editor at various times. Says the writer, “This 
story should go far to check the mischievous meddling of abo- 
litionists.”*1 

Typical of many of the poems classified as didactic is “The Cold 
Water Song.” This poem, by an anonymous author, seems to have 
been written to be sung at temperance meetings. The verse structure 
is crude.*? 

28The Niles Republican, May 9, 1846. 

29The Niles Republican, August 3, 1850, March 15, 1851, June 17, 1854. 

30The Niles Republican, July 23, 1853. 

31The Niles Republican, March (% 1856. Cook doubtless was aware of the 
growing settlement of freed Negroes i in Calvin Township, a wd miles south- 
east of Cassopolis. A large group of former slaves sett] "in this township in 
1854. They were formerly the pro of a Virginia plantation owner, 
Samson Saunders, whose will that they should be manumitted a 
_ $1,500 to buy land. History of Cass County, Michigan, 386-87 (Chi- 


188 
Se The . Republican, June 23, 1842. 
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Plots of the tales of terror are of considerable variety. There are 
the experiences of a Mississippi River steamboat fireman who is 
trapped inside a boiler, and the reactions of a man who dreams that 
he has been buried alive. In no other type of fiction is the descrip- 
tion of human emotions so well done. The description of the sights, 
smells, and the other physical feeling is done so vividly in some of 
the stories as to render them repulsive. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman’s story of the unfortunate steamboat fire- 
man is entitled, “Ben Blower’s Story, or How to Relish a Julep.” It 
was clipped from Graham’s Lady’s and Gentlemen's Magazine. The 
fireman was inside the boiler, removing scale, when another fireman 
closed the exit, pumped water into the boiler, and started a fire. The 
fireman tells, in boatman dialect, of his frantic efforts to attract at- 
tention by hammering and how he manages to be heard and saved 
just as the water is becoming unbearably hot. The subtitle evidently 
concerns the celebration staged by the fireman after his deliverance.** 

An unsigned tale, “Catochus,” clipped from the Boston Miscellany, 
relates a man’s reaction as he is being buried alive. Apparently, his 
predicament is the result of an unusual cataleptic disease and un- 
scientific death diagnosis. He is saved by the curiosity of one of the 
grave-diggers who hears faint rappings inside the casket just as the 
grave is about to be filled. Lest his readers mistake this tale for pure 
entertainment, the author moralizes about the necessity of always 
making certain that life is extinct before burying a person. Cook 
either liked this story or forgot about using it because he reprinted 
it in the Republican exactly seven years later.** 

A vivid description of a rattlesnake’s charming his victim into 
inactivity is contained in John Greenleaf Whittier’s “The Rattlesnake 
Hunter.” The scene is laid in a rocky glen in Vermont.®® This is 
one of the few examples of the selection of material by nineteenth 
century authors who are still well-known. 

Amputation of the hand of a woman to satisfy the sadistic hatred 
of a Parisian fiend, thwarted in love, is the pic « of “The Last Mystery 
from Paris,” taken from the Boston Atlas. Masked men kidnap a 
respectable surgeon and force him to amputate a hand, which is all 

33The Niles Republican, November 5, 1842. 


34The Niles Republican, July 14, 1842, July 14, 1849. 
85The Niles Republican, November 11, 1843. 
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he sees of the woman who is being held by some men behind a 
black curtain.*¢ 

Perhaps the most vivid narration in the tales of terror is that used 
in “L’Lesgiba: A New Phase of Spiritualism,” which Cook clipped 
from the Grand Rapids Inquirer. This is the story of a husband who 
chides his wife because of her faith in spiritualism. After her death, 
her ghost returns to haunt the husband. The awful sight which 
causes the doubting man to drop dead is described thus: 

Through the open door there stepped a figure—a figure not of Mrs. 
Meyden, not of her corpse, not of death—but a thousand times more 
horrible, a thing of corruption and decay—of worms and rottenness! 

The features were nearly all gone, and the skull, in places gleamed 
through, white and terrible. Her breast, abdomen and neck had been 
eaten away, her limbs were putrid, green and inexpressibly loathesome, 
the cavities of her shoulders, chest, abdomen, neck and thighs were a 
living mass of great and ugly worms which as she stepped, dropped away 
to the floor, together with gouts and clots of putrid flesh.37 

Allied with the tales of terror are the poems of a melancholy na- 
ture having a deathbed or grave theme. Many of these seem to have 
been written by local persons. They have similar titles, such as “The 


Graveyard,” “The Dying Wife,” “The Dying Girl,” “Lines on the 


Death of Elizabeth and Caroline Davis,” “To Kate,” “Bury Me in 
the Morning,” “By the Side of My Brother, Oh Bury Me There,” “The 
Miner’s Grave,” “Thoughts Upon the Death of Miss Mary Jane 
Reed,” “Lines on Parting With a Dear Friend,” “Death of Charlie 
Hopkins.”8* Only a few are signed; usually only initials are given. 
The poems are fairly evenly divided between those written in blank 
verse and those which imitate the heroic couplet. The editor may 
have published some of the poetry under duress, for the expression 
“published by request” appears frequently. This would also induce 
one to believe that some of the poetry may have been written by local 
persons, possibly subscribers of the newspaper. 

Essays and sermons include material of a philosophical and re- 
ligious nature, in many instances clipped from religious periodicals. 
Included are several temperance pleas; an account of the “sins” of 


36The Niles Republican, May 23, 1846. 

37The Niles Republican, January 24, 1857. 

388The Niles Republican, June 2, 1842; March 20, September 25, 1847; 
October 25, 1851; February 14, 1852; February 25, June 3, July 29, 1854; 
March 3, March 31, April 21, 1855. 
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the “infamous infidel,” Thomas Paine, written by Timothy S. Ar- 
thur;® Horace Greeley’s “Counsels to the Young”; and Lyman 
Beecher’s “Puritan Institutions in the West.”*1 One of the essays, 
“Cousin Frank,” by a “Miss Sedgwick,” was taken from the Demo- 
cratic Review. The style is that of Addison and Steele.*? 

The philosophical and religious poetry emphasizes the value of a 
good life on earth for he who seeks salvation for his soul. Some of 
the titles include “The Sabbath Bell,” “Acrostic,” and “Thoughts On 
Heaven.” Again, considerable local authorship is indicated.** 

Much of the fiction with a strong love plot is written in a stilted 
manner. The women are presented in a traditional way and are 
ready to swoon in a moment of crisis. Conversation is rather wooden. 
Most of the scenes are laid in the older regions of the country or in: 
England. 

“The Broken Miniature” is a story of lovers who lived in London 
during the Napoleonic wars and how they were re-united because 
of her miniature which he carried into battle.*t “Woman's Love” by 
“T.W.G.,” portrays the love of a woman for a man who is being 
unjustly tried for murder.*® One of the few serials selected by Cook, 
and perhaps the best of the love-plot fiction, is “Trials” by Mrs. Mary 
H. Parsons. A young man and woman are promised in marriage by 
their fathers who have been lifelong friends. At the deathbed of the 
woman’s father, the couple re-affirm the troth. After their marriage, 
the woman discovers that her love is not reciprocated and that she 
must court her husband. After a series of trials, during which time 
another woman attempts to ruin the marriage, the wife is success- 
ful.46 

The stories classified as sea fiction concern mainly shipwrecks and 
the adventures of fishermen. “The Stoven Boat,” by an unknown 
author, is an account of a whaling expedition. It bears a slight 
resemblance to Herman Melville’s Moby Dick.** The story with the 

39The Niles Republican, September 6, 1851. 

40The Niles Republican, November 4, 1843. 

41The Niles Republican, June 6, 1846. 

42The Niles Republican, June 17, 1843. 

43The Niles Republican, April 20, 1845, April 15, 1854, April 24, 1847. 

44The Niles Republican, August 11, 1842. 

45The Niles Republican, March 25, 1843. 


46The Niles Republican, June 10, 1848. 
47The Niles Republican, June 10, 1843. 
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greatest resemblance to Moby Dick, however, is “Capture of a 
Shark.” The author, whose pseudonym is “Sharp Scissors,” describes 
realistically the dangerous pursuit of a man-eating shark and the 
hazards endured in the chase.*® 

With a single exception, the satirical poems are devoted to lam- 
basting political opponents of the Democratic party. The exception 
is “Starvation Anthem for the Royal Chrystening,” which had ap- 
peared originally in the Leeds North Star. The poem, written in the 
heroic couplet, denounces the undemocratic nature of the British 
court, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Anglican Church. The 
poet cannot reconcile the pomp and expense of the royal infant’s 
christening with “the bitter tears of starving people.”4° 

The literature printed in the Niles Republican during the two 
decades preceding the Civil War undoubtedly enhanced the culture 
of the newspaper’s readers.5° On the whole, Darius B. Cook printed 
material of a wide interest range, although occasionally he seemingly 
exercised little discrimination in his selections. 

It would serve little purpose to speculate at length on the influences 

-or motives that impelied Cook to select 222 fiction articles of a 
humorous nature and ninety-eight sermons and essays. Perhaps Cook 
felt that both he and his readers needed the leavening value of light 
material to offset some of the realism of Michigan rural life of that 
day. Farm work was arduous, and the farmer’s compensation for his 
toil during the years preceding the Civil War was not great. In- 
clusion of the sermons and essays would be in harmony with the 
editor’s New England upbringing and ancestry. 

His inclusion of 145 tales of terror reflects the interest engendered 
by Edgar Allen Poe and others who figured in the development of 
the short story during the forties. The effectiveness of much of this 

48The Niles Republican, October 23, 1847. 

49The Niles Republican, June 30, 1842. The infant likely was Victoria’s 


son who later became Edward VII. Selection of this may have been in- 
fluenced by the current wave of ill feeling toward Great Britain, occasioned 
by the northwest boundary controversy. 

50QObservations made in this paper regarding the printing of literary material 
in the Niles Republican are similar to those regarding the literary content of 
Missouri newspapers for the same period. See Carle B. Spotts, “The Develop- 
ment of Fiction on the Missouri Frontier (1830-60),” in the Missouri His- 
torical Review, 28:195-205, 275-86; 29:17-26, 100-108, 186-94, 279-94 
(April, 1934-July, 1935). 
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output depends upon the authors’ portrayal of eerie atmospheres, 
frightful adventures, or the mysterious workings of demented minds. 

Perhaps an important factor affecting Cook’s choices was that of 
availability. Editors of the journals he received as exchanges already 
had sifted what was being printed elsewhere, and Cook may have 
considered their judgments sound. Thus, the task of filling the 
columns of his paper was simplified. 

Minor factors operated occasionally to curtail the amount of litera- 
ture printed in the Republican. That publication, like other news- 
papers, derived a portion of its income from the printing of legal 
notices. Several times during the two decades surveyed notices of 
delinquent tax sales crowded out all literary material for a period 
of several weeks. At other times, the editor apparently considered the 
annual address of a president or a governor more important than 
literature. 

It is significant to note the effect national events had on the 
amount of literary material appearing in the Republican. The great- 
est amount of literature appearing in one year was in 1855, when 
105 prose articles and twenty-nine poems were printed. Prior to that 
year there was a fairly steady increase in the number of articles 
printed; after 1855 the amount declined yearly until during 1859 
only thirty-two prose articles and six poems were used. Interest in 
California during 1849 and the following year or two induced the 
editor to print numerous news dispatches about gold mining and 
western travel. The space occupied by this material might otherwise 
have been used for literature. Again, after 1855, as the slavery con- 
troversy increased in heat, news material increased and the space 
devoted to literature decreased, until in the early months of 1860 
there was room for nothing but news. One finds no evidence that 
Cook’s readers complained about the crowding out of literary ma- 
terial to make room for the exciting news dispatches heralding the 
preliminaries of war. 

One may well hold convictions as to the possible influence of 
Cook’s readers upon his selections, but the fact remains that, because 
of the scarcity of competing material, the rural newspaper was read 
much more thoroughly in the forties and fifties than today. The 
chances are good that readers of the Republican consumed, without 
protest, about everything the editor placed before them. 











The Reverend James Evans and 
His Cree Syllabics 
R. Clyde Ford 


THE WRITER'S INTEREST IN THE CAREER OF THE REv. JAMES Evans, 
Indian missionary “in the lone Northwest,” was awakened many 
years ago on an exploring expedition into the Canadian wilds beyond 
Lake Superior and Lake Nipigon. Much to the surprise of the mem- 
bers of our party, when we had an opportunity to send out letters 
by some passing Indians, our guide included in our packet a letter 
which he wrote in Cree syllabics to his wife in the settlement at 
Red Rock. 

Later in Port Arthur we met the Rev. John McLean, who had 
spent some years working among the Blood Indians. He was an 
able student of Indian languages and culture, and discoursed to us 
at length of Evans and his labors for and among the Cree. He rated 
‘him as greater than Squoia who created an alphabet for the Chero- 
kee. His books, The Indians of Canada, Their Manners and Cus- 
toms (London, 1892), and James Evans, the Inventor of the Syllabic 
System of the Cree Language (Toronto, 1890), have been drawn 
upon in the preparation of this article. Also mention should be made 
in this connection of Egerton Young’s By Canoe and Dog Train 
Among the Cree and Salteaux Indians (New York, 1890) and two 
articles in the Beaver for September, 1940; one, “Preacher and 
Printer” by J. A. Cormie, the other, “Letters from Letitia Hargrave” 
by A. A. Ramsay. 


In Brewster’s “Diary of My Trip East,” written in 1840 and ed- 
ited by Lewis Beeson for the September, 1948 issue of Michigan 
History (see ante 32:270-89), occur two entries relating to Evans: 
“Monday 18th [May] .... Had a sermon last evening on the 
promenade deck from the Rev. —— Evans who is going out on a 
mission to some Indians about the Upper Lakes of the British terri- 
tory in North America. He is accompanied by his wife & daughter 
as also by a young ¥% breed Indian boy & girl.” 
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And again at Mackinac under date, “Tuesday 19th [May]... . 
Here also we left a number of friends with whom we had form’d 
short but pleasant acquaintances within the last few days. Among 
them the missionary family who expect to proceed from this place 
in a steamer to the outlet of Lake Superior & thence along its coast 
in a bark canoe to their destination on Lake Winepeg.” 

In this early summer of 1840, as Brewster records, the Rev. James 
Evans and his family were on their way to Norway House off the 
northern end of Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba. His household goods 
had been sent from Montreal to England, there to be reshipped on a 
Hudson’s Bay Company boat to York Factory. From there they were 
to be freighted by canoe five hundred miles, and over seventy por- 
tages, up to Nelson River to the site of his mission. 

James Evans was at that time forty years of age, twenty years over 
from England, where he was born January 18, 1801. His family 
were devout seagoing folk. His father attained to some prominence 
as a captain, and at one time was in command of the transport and 
troop ship Triton in the Mediterranean. Young James was named 
for his father who was detained in Russia at the time of his birth 
by an embargo on British shipping. He was educated in a boarding 
school in Lincolnshire. Later he was apprenticed to a grocer. 

It was in these years that he became interested in the work of the 
Methodists as a local preacher. 

In the meantime, Captain Evans gave up the sea and emigrated 
with the rest of his family to LaChute, in the province of Quebec. 
James remained a couple of years longer in England, then came to 
Canada himself in 1821. 

We next find him as a school teacher at L’Original. In 1823 he 
married Miss Mary Smith. In 1825 he and his wife set up house- 
keeping in Augusta, Ontario, and soon after he decided to devote his 
life to church work. This was due largely to the influence of the 
Rev. William Case, who was known as the Canadian Apostle to 
the Indians for a generation. William Case had made the better- 
ment of living conditions among the Indians the passion of his life. 
At his mission at Aldersville he founded a Manual Labor School to 
help his converts to become self supporting. Evans was to make use 
of many of Case’s ideas later in his own mission. 
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In 1830, at Kingston, James Evans was received into the Meth- 
odist ministry on probation and was appointed to labor among the 
Rice Lake and Mud Lake Indians. He possessed a marked degree 
of linguistic ability and began at once a serious study of the native 
language (Chippewa). Its weird and complicated grammatical struc- 
ture was no obstacle to him, and this training was to stand him in 
good stead when he removed to the Northwest. 

In the early 1830’s a new field of missionary activity was de- 
veloped along the eastern shore of the St. Clair River and around 
Sarnia, and Evans was placed in charge. Aided by his Indian 
associates and his fellow missionaries, he prepared a uniform sys- 
tem of orthography for the Chippewa language. In 1837 we find 
him in New York superintending the printing of texts he had pre- 
pared. In a letter to his wife, dated November 10, 1837, he says: 
“My spelling book has cost me $151.00 and a few cents printing; the 
hymns $554.91 and the music $1000, all of which, with my little 
bill of expenses here and travelling, will exceed a York sixpence. 
I’m as poor as a church mouse, but look to richer days.” 

In 1838 Evans and Thomas Hurlburt were sent to the Lake 
Superior country to spy out a new land for missionary labor. They 
journeyed to Sault Ste. Marie and beyond by way of Manitoulin 
Island. The next year Evans was back at Guelph, Ontario, where 
he was stationed till he left for his new field in the Canadian north. 

It was in the late 1830’s that the Hudson’s Bay Company ap- 
proached the Methodist church in England, asking that missionaries 
be sent to work among their native tribes. The request was relayed 
back to the Canadian branch of the church, which decided that the 
Rev. James Evans was the man best fitted to pioneer the field. He 
was accordingly appointed to be general superintendent of this new 
frontier of missionary endeavor. 

As soon as he received word, he left with his wife and daughter 
and two Indian helpers for Montreal, hoping to go north with the 
spring canoe brigades. However, he was too late for that and, chang- 
ing his plans, he set out for his post by way of the lakes. He trav- 
elled by steamer as far as the Soo. In some way, by schooner proba- 
bly, he crossed Lake Superior to Fort William on the north shore. 
From there he went on by canoe, crossing at Grand Portage to the 
Rainy Lakes, then on to Lake Winnipeg, and finally to Norway 
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House. Four months after leaving Montreal, he walked into that 
Hudson’s Bay Company post and announced himself as the new 
missionary. 

Upon the advice of Donald Ross, the factor, the mission was 
planted on the neck of land between the post and Playgreen Lake. 
Evans named it Rossville, a name the mission village still retains. A 
church and parsonage and twenty cabins for Indian families were 
erected before the coming of winter. 

Because of its strategic location, Norway House became the center 
of his labors. It was surrounded by a large Indian population which 
lived on the company’s trade and in the company’s service. The 
fur brigades from York Factory and Red River, on their way to the 
Athabasca and the MacKenzie rivers and return, passed Norway 
House. Whatever influence the mission might achieve would be 
felt to the remotest Indian camps. 

Evans had brought plenty of ideas with him from Ontario, and 
he tried to approach in a scientific way the new problems of a new 
situation. He wanted to understand the Indians as human beings 
who were living as best they could in an unfavorable environment. 
He endeavored to get behind their daily routine of existence and 
think as they thought. He aimed to comprehend the why and 
wherefore of their behavior. 

Malnutrition, disease, superstition, hand to mouth subsistence, 
morals were all interrelated, he perceived. He was actually pro- 
ceeding like an anthropologist, though probably he would not have 
understood the word, if indeed, it was current in his day. The 
Canadian government and the Hudson’s Bay Company are just 
now making field studies of the bush Indians of the far north along 
lines that Evans worked a hundred years ago. 

Norway House is located on the northern fringe of possible agri- 
culture, and Evans encouraged his Indians to cultivate garden plots 
and undertake farming operations. He began a school for children 
and young adults which, along with regular school subjects, gave 
as much instruction in manual training and household economy as 
he could manage. And he did not forget proper housing and 
sanitation. 

When winter came and his Indians went away to their hunting 
and trapping grounds, he did his best to keep in touch with them. 
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He visited them in their lonesome camps, making long trips by 
canoe and dog train. 

It was on such a trip into the wilds that occurred a tragic event 
which cast a shadow over the remaining years of his life. He ac- 
cidentally discharged a gun in pulling it from under the thwart of 
a canoe and killed one of his most devoted helpers. The young man 
had come from a distant and savage band where tribal law still de- 
manded an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 

Rejecting all advice and remonstrance, he journeyed to the dead 
man’s village, went into the wigwam of the man’s parents, and told 
in detail what had happened. Then he sat down upon the ground 
and awaited the outcome. 

A wild scene ensued. Some of the younger members of the 
family wanted to kill him at once. Finally, the father and mother 
proposed to adopt him in place of their son, if he would be to them 
all the young man had been. He agreed to this and went through a 
ceremony of several days. When he left to return to the mission 
the two old people, concealing their grief, kissed him affectionately. 

As long as he lived he accepted the full responsibility of the rela- 
‘tionship, and in every way showed a son’s interest in the welfare of his 
Indian parents. 

The Cree confederacy in Evans’ time was extensive, forming one 
of the largest linguistic groups among the Algonquin tribes. The 
Cree were divided into Plains Cree and Woods Cree, but differences 
of speech were slight and dialectical. The language itself, as Evans 
had found in the related Chippewa, was capable of much nicety of 
expression, combined with great complexity and exuberance of gram- 
matical processes. The Rev. John McLean alludes to this; for 
instance, he mentions that in the plural of nouns there were two 
persons, one including the first and third persons, the other first and 
second persons and that the verb possessed seven conjugations with 
an elaborate display of moods and tenses. 

Language scholars quarrel over whether human speech began 
with nouns or verbs. Our American Indian languages are strong on 
verbs. Anyway the Cree language is a language of verbs. When 
Evans began to dissect it with a view to printing it, he made a happy 
discovery: As complicated as it was, there were really only a few 
sounds in use. If he could devise symbols for these sounds and their 
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syllabic combinations, he could put the Cree language in print in an 
easy way. 

Almost before he got fairly settled at Rossville he had turned his 
attention to this task. The factor and Mrs. Ross gave him enthusiastic 
support. They both knew Cree perfectly, and were able advisors. 

Within a year he had his phonetic system perfected. There were 
only four principal vowel sounds, a, e, o, a; his characters for these 
he called “primals.” The consonants, k, m, n, p, s, t, y, ch, combined 
with vowel sounds, he called “syllabics.” In order to indicate final 
sounds, he devised characters which he called “terminals.” 

According to McLean: “The harmonious and complete Cree lan- 
guage is written accurately by the Evans Syllabic System which in- 
cludes in its alphabet less than fifty characters. It can be mastered 
by an intelligent white man in less than an hour.” 

This is a mild exaggeration, but it can be said that the Indians 
were equally clever at it. An intelligent Indian could master the 
characters in a day and within a week be a proficient reader. Eger- 
ton Young, who was in charge of the Rossville mission some years 
later, wrote enthusiastically: 

But from the camp-fire, where we had cooked our bear’s meat or 
beaver, I would take a burnt stick and with it make Syllabic Characters 
on the side of a rock and then patiently repeat them over and over with 
my school of often three generations of Indians, until they had got some 
idea of them. Then I would give them the copies of the Bible I had 
brought, and at the first verse of Genesis I would begin. It paid for the 
hardships of the trip a thousand fold to see the looks of joy and delight 
on their faces as they themselves were able to read that wonderful verse. 

Everybody agrees that the syllabics are a masterpiece of practical 
phonetics, and easily mastered. Evans’ chief difficulty was in the 
spreading of his gospel. The Hudson’s Bay Company had never 
been in favor of Indian education, and the printed page was taboo. 
Before the Indians could read, he had to have printed material to 
give them. Evans was handicapped; he had no press, no type, no 
paper. But he did have a jackknife, and birch trees were plentiful. 
He whittled his first type out of birch blocks and made ink from the 
soot of chimneys mixed with fish oil. His paper was thin sheets of 


birch bark. 
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He had difficulty, too, in getting a press. He had to utilize the big 
press that was found in every Hudson’s Bay post and used for baling 
furs for shipment. But here, also, he must overcome difficulties. 
What sort of printed matter would come off the press? That was a 
question that worried the company. 

After much effort, he got a passable font of his syllabic characters 
together by making molds out of tea lead, and casting type from 
musket balls. And now he could really print. His fugitive sheets 
the Indians called “the birch bark that talks.” 

Finally, through pressure from England, he was allowed to import 
a real printing press and type. He had forwarded rough castings of 
the kind of type he wanted, and the models were copied. But the 
home missionary society had to promise that the materials would be 
used only for religious instruction. 

All this is history of a hundred years ago. Times have changed. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company has changed. The Cree syllabics are 
used far and wide, from the plains to the Arctic barrens, and east- 
ward to Hudson Bay and Labrador. Notices in the syllabics give out 
information; accounts are kept in them; letters are written to friends 
and family; a certain amount of literature circulates through Indian 
camps. 

The mission at Rossville flourished in a material way. The Indians 
were well housed and well behaved; the farming venture was paying 
out. In a letter to friends, Evans estimated that in 1844 the village 
would harvest four or five hundred bushels of barley, eight hundred 
bushels of potatoes, and a hundred bushels of turnips. The school, 
too, was successful. Instruction was being given in two languages, 
with much stress laid upon reading, arithmetic, and music. The 
mission shop hummed with activity. On Sunday everything grew 
quiet—it was a day of rest. 

This strictness of Sabbath observance did not suit the company 
people. They objected to having their canoe brigades and engagés 
held up for anything but portages and rapids, accidents, or weather. 
In vain Evans argued that one day of rest out of seven did not really 
cut down the efficiency of the men of the mission. They would do 
in six days what the regular canoemen and trail runners did in their 
full week, he argued, and he proved his point easily. 
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The Hudson’s Bay Company authorities fell back on the original 
agreement: The missionary at Norway House was to have certain 
rights and privileges and material support in the prosecution of his 
work, but was to do nothing inimical to the interests of the company. 
Sabbath observance was not nominated in the bond. 

Evans was not discouraged. He went down to Fort Garry (mod- 
ern Winnipeg) to have it out with Sir George Simpson, governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the council. The two men had 
met before. When Evans first came into the country, Sir George 
had received him in a friendly and sympathetic way. But this was 
a new situation—there was trouble in it. 

The conference lasted for several hours and tempers grew thin. 
The governor said that insistence upon such a strict Sabbath ob- 
servance among the mission Indians and converts was both stupid 
and unreasonable. What was more, if Mr. Evans persisted in it, he 
would cut off his support, which meant salary, rank, stores, and am- 
munition for the Rossville Indians. Take it or leave it. 

The missionary did not take it. He said if the governor carried 
out his threats, he would see that the whole matter was brought 
before the Aborigines Protective Association in England, and, by pe- 
tition, before the Queen and Parliament. That was a threat or a 
bluff as big as the governor’s. But just as he was beginning to win 
the peace, he lost the war. 

Trouble which had been at first no bigger than a man’s hand on 
the horizon developed rapidly. Secret intrigues sprang up to thwart 
his work; intrigues that were fostered in canoe brigades, lonesome 
trading posts, remote Indian camps. Some of his friends deserted him; 
false charges were framed against him. A few of his Indian converts 
proved disloyal. 

As a sample of what was happening, one needs only to follow 
through the letters of Letitia Hargrave. Nobody in the whole Hud- 
son Bay world had a longer or a sharper tongue than this lady, the 
wife of the factor of Fort York at the mouth of the Nelson River. 
Almost everybody came within range of her gossipy appraisal. 

She did not like the post women with whom she came in contact. 
She did not care much for Indians, and thought Indian schools a 
waste of time. She was undecided about missionaries. At first she 
did not approve of Episcopalians, and favored the Methodists. Then 
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she recanted and went after the Rev. James Evans and his wife. 
Mrs. Evans had got in wrong by writing her a letter which she 
signed, “Yours Affectionately.” Who did she think she was! And 
her husband was making a shining example (the pun is the writer's) 
of himself by spending his time at York Factory working on a tin 
canoe. “It looked very stylish, but would it paddle?” (It would, and 
the Indians admired it hugely.) 

Moreover, it was quite evident to Letitia Hargrave that Evans’ use- 
fulness was over. He was holding back reports of his work. Sir 
George Simpson had written him a sharp letter forbidding him 
contact with Norway House. She supposed he would be leaving 
the country soon. It was a glimpse of the end. 

And so the curtain went down on James Evans and his missionary 
labors. The church recalled him, and he said a sad farewell to the 
wild land to which his zeal had brought a little enlightenment 
and hope. 

It is not at this distance quite clear just when or how he quitted 
his post, whether he returned down the Nelson River by canoe to 
Hudson Bay, or by boat down Lake Winnipeg, following the old 
route to the Great Lakes. Anyway, in late 1845 or early in 1846 he 
left Canada for England. 

Whatever charges had been made against him were reviewed to 
his complete vindication. For a few short months he was in great 
demand as a public speaker, with his thrilling accounts of life in the 
Canadian wilderness. He died suddenly in Lincolnshire, November 
23, 1846. He was only forty-five years old. 

The work of James Evans is not forgotten. The government his- 
toric sites board has erected a cairn at Rossville, with a bronze plaque 
commemorating his life and achievement in giving the Cree syllabics 
to the world. The United Church of Canada (which has absorbed 
the Methodist Church) has founded a James Evans Memorial Bur- 
sary for students. 

In June, 1940, the third church on the Rossville site was dedicated 
and a tablet unveiled. This ceremony was part of a great pageant in 
which hundreds of Indians participated. Various scenes and events 
in the life of Evans were portrayed with great effect. As the Rev. 
J. A. Cormie says: “The celebration at Norway House was a suit- 
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able commemoration of a unique incident in Canadian life which 
should never be forgotten.” 

When the missionary, Egerton Young, described to Lord Dufferin, 
governor-general of Canada, what the Cree syllabics meant to the 
Canadian Indians, he exclaimed: “Why Mr. Young, what a blessing 
to humanity is the man who invented this alphabet!—The fact is, 
the nation has given many a man a title, and a pension and then a 
resting place and a monument in Westminster Abbey, who never 
did half so much for his fellow men.” 





Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies 


Albert F. Butler 
[Continued from the Issue of June, 1949] 


Sanp Prarie. The story of this little prairie is very closely asso- 
ciated with that of Pokagon Prairie, presented in the June, 1949, issue. 
Sand Prairie is a tract of about seventy acres forming the southern part 
of Pokagon Prairie.'*° 

ScaLz’s Prarie. Named for Robert Scales, pioneer emigrant from 
Kentucky, this prairie is located west of Middleville in Thornapple 
Township, Barry County. Scales is reported to have arrived here in 
1835 and little more is known about him. Years before Scales’ arrival, 
a trader, one Charboneau, is credited with having built the staunch 
blockhouse which stood on the prairie, a landmark and memorial to 
the fur trade of the Thornapple and Grand River region. Louis 
Moreau, remembered also on Bull’s Prairie, engaged in the fur trade 
here, employing the blockhouse as trading headquarters; and when 
the trade ceased to flourish, he converted the prairie blockhouse to a 
tavern, catering to the needs of the passing travelers, emigrants, and 
land lookers. An interesting folk reference of the neighborhood is 
handed down in the term, “prairie feathers,” coarse prairie grasses 
used to fill the beds which travelers occupied in Moreau’s hostelry.1** 
A generation later, when the old log building had fallen into disre- 
pair and had to be dismantled, “its heavy timbers were so solidly 
fastened with oak pins set in auger holes that teams of oxen with log 
chains were necessary to tear it down.”2®? One of the virtually im- 
pregnable doors from the old building gave service for many years 
later in one of the buildings of nearby Middleville. 

The Indians loved this region and had one of their villages close 
by on the banks of the Thornapple River, across which was one of 
their convenient fording places. William Lewis of Yankee Springs 
and Rix Robinson from the mouth of the Thornapple, both of whom 

190Waterman, Watkins and Company, History of Cass County, Michigan, 10 
(Chicago, 1882). 


191Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 174. 
192Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 175. 
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had a keen interest in attracting settlers, are reported to have built 
the first bridge across the Thornapple in 1838. “The road then ran 
on the old Indian trail across Scales Prairie.”!%* 

SHAVEHEAD’S Prarriz. Like a prairie in miniature, Shavehead’s 
Prairie met the eye of the pioneer as he approached the land just 
east of Shavehead Lake. It is in Section 20, Porter Township, Cass 
County.'** The lake and prairie are ancient landmarks, and for many 
years the Shavehead School east of the prairie has served well in its 
rural community nucleus. 

Potawatomi Chief Shavehead is something of a legend in southern 
Michigan. With his scalp lock prominent above his otherwise bare 
head, he made his way about his favorite haunts. Unlike such friendly 
redmen as Pokagon and White Pigeon, Shavehead resented the 
white settlers and tried to check their progress. His band of Indians 
had cornfields and gardens on the prairie described here, as well 
as on Young’s Prairie, Baldwin Prairie, and other parts of southwest 
Michigan. Local tradition has it that Shavehead exacted toll from 
travelers using the old Chicago trail, his toll stop being east of his 
Baldwin Prairie village near present Mottville, until Asahel Savery 


of White Pigeon put a stop to Shavehead’s extortion by use of a black- 
snake whip. The trail was toll free after that! 

The manner of Shavehead’s death is related by Charles A. Weissert 
as follows: 


Shavehead, when drunk, boasted of the part he took in the massacre of 
Chicago. While he was telling this story one day, he was overheard by a 
stranger who happened to be a survivor of the American troops. This man, 
with a gun over his shoulder, was seen, according to tradition, following 
Shavehead homeward. The Indian was never again seen, nor was his ab- 
sence explained. His fate, however, was guessed by everyone.!% 


Shavehead was a post office in the early days, being located in 
Section 23, Porter Township. “Shave Head” post office is listed in 
a number of early directories and atlases.1** 


193Mary M. Hoyt, “Early Recollections of Pioneer Life in Michigan and the 
Founding of Yankee Springs,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 30:295 
(Lansing, 1906). 

194Fox, “Place Names of Cass County,” in the Michigan History Magazine, 
27:487. 

195Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 210. 

196Clark, Michigan State Gazetteer, 157; also Winchell and Hosford, Tacka- 
bury’s Atlas, 110. 
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Sxoox’s Prarie. Jacob Shook came to southern Michigan as a 
pioneer from Wayne County, New York. He became a county judge 
in his new home and it is for him that Shook’s Prairie was named. 
It is located in Sections 26 and 27 of Butler Township, Branch 
County, the same area in which Shook selected his land. Butler 
Township, with the exception of Shook’s Prairie, being more rolling 
and wooded than Girard Township to the west, was settled some- 
what later than Girard.'** The old prairie name has been preserved 
in that of Shook’s Prairie schoolhouse near the prairie. 

Wayne County, New York, sent a large number of settlers to 
Butler Township and other parts of Branch County. The community 
centers, Butler and South Butler appear here—names apparently 
migrating with the pioneers—since there is a Butler Center and South 
Butler in the old home county back east. 


Snow Prarrte. As did several others, Coldwater, Snow, and Bron- 
son prairies lay on the route of the old Chicago road. Snow Prairie, 
three miles east of Bronson and somewhat south of the old stage 
route, became an early settlement center. Eleazer Snow, pioneer 
from New England, for whom the prairie was named, is credited 
with breaking ground for the first corn and potato patch on the 
prairie, making his home during the first season with Jeremiah Tillot- 
son of Bronson.?®* Snow stayed merely long enough to erect a log 
cabin and establish for himself something of a reputation as trapper 
and hunter. He sold his holdings to Moses Olmstead and in the fall 
of 1831 succumbed to the “roving fever.” Like many another wan- 
derer who kept a stride ahead of the frontier, he went west; but in 
his later years Snow returned to his early haunts and died in Branch 
County.’” 

Present Bethel Township, Branch County, is Snow Prairie’s loca- 
tion, although in the early days its name was Elizabeth Township, 
named for Elizabeth, New Jersey, Moses Olmstead’s home in the east. 
The southwest corner of the township is crossed by the Prairie River, 

197Collin, Branch County, 76-77. 

198Collin, Branch County, 45. 

199Helpful information was supplied by Elwyn J. Bodley of Bronson; see also, 


Roy A F. Sowers, The Historical Review of Branch County, Michigan, (Sturgis, 
1933). 
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a tributary of the St. Joseph. Snow Prairie School and Snow Prairie 
Methodist Church furnish convenient prairie identification. 


STearns Prarie. In the year that Michigan attained statehood, 
John F. Stearns and John A. Brooks came to Muskegon Forks, where 
the Little Muskegon joins the Muskegon. East of the forks—the site 
now of Croton Dam—lay a wide expanse of treeless land soon to 
become known as Stearns Prairie. The names of Stearns and Brooks, 
as well as such names as Bohne, Joachim, and Pennoyer, are still 
associated with the history of the region. Stearns and Brooks estab- 
lished squatters’ rights at the forks. In 1839 when the land came into 
the market, they were among the first to purchase land here, a pro- 
cedure then involving a trip to the land office at Ionia. The early 
filing of claims necessitated also one’s literally camping on the doorstep 
of the land ofhce for several days prior to the beginning of land sale, 
a move which Stearns is reported to have taken. The first road from 
Muskegon Forks south to Shangle’s on the Rogue River, providing 
a route to Grand Rapids, was opened by Stearns. Dams, mills, and 
logging operations were the rule of the day and Stearns was one of 
the leaders in this activity at the forks. A post office, Stearns’ Mill, 
is on record here by mid-century time. The self-effacing Stearns is 
said to have given the settlement the unofficial name of Croton—after 
its New York counterpart—and by 1856 Stearns’ Mill post office 
officially became Croton. The name survives today both in the town- 
ship and village name. 

Stearns Prairie was the largest original prairie in Newaygo County, 
and curiously enough, the name, “Big Prairie,” was given a smaller 
tract of flatland to the north. Today Stearns Prairie takes in more 
land than it did originally. It is scenically located near the southern 
border of the Manistee National Forest.?°° 


Srurcis Pram. Sturgis Prairie, located in Sturgis Township, 
St. Joseph County, and extending somewhat into the neighboring 
townships of Sherman, Burr Oak, and Fawn River, played a sig- 
nificant role in early southern Michigan history. It was an oval disk 
of rich soil which attracted settlers from the earliest days. Territorial 
Governor Lewis Cass is reported to have purchased land here and to 


200Harry L. Spooner, “Lumbering in Newaygo County,” in the White Cloud 
Eagle, April 4, 11, and 18, 1946. 
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him is credited the naming of the prairie after the Buckeye emigrant, 
John Sturgis. 

When Sturgis arrived here at the age of forty, he came with the 
intention of making this part of the state his permanent home. Over 
the years he became a genuine community leader, a county judge, 
owner of 1,400 acres of land—much of it on the prairie—and the father 
of ten children. With Sturgis in 1827 came a lad of nineteen years, 
George Thurston, who is remembered for breaking the prairie for 
the first crops. Thurston must have been a tireless worker for it is 
said he helped in eighty-six house “raisings” in the neighborhood 
within the first five years. Later the Thurston family located on 
Oxbow Prairie, south of Sturgis Prairie, in northern Indiana.” 

Names such as Peter Klinger, Arba Heald, Hiram Jacobs, Major 
Isaac J. Ullman, and others appear in the early history of Sturgis 
Prairie. Many episodes of settlement still circulate too voluminous 
for recording here. Volunteers from Sturgis Prairie reported for duty 
in 1832 when the militia was mustered at White Pigeon and Prairie 
Ronde. Harriet Martineau interestingly reports a stop here on her 
trip through Michigan in June, 1836.?” 

Among others, Blois reports on “Sturges’ Prairie” in a most com- 
plimentary manner,”** and it is shown prominently on the Farmer 
territorial map of 1835. 


Terre Coupe Prarie. The prairie with this unusual name is 
located athwart the Michigan-Indiana boundary, the Michigan part 
of the prairie occupying much of the southern part of Bertrand Town- 
ship, Berrien County. ‘The name is thought to be traceable to the 
French period in the history of the Midwest. The significance of the 
name Terre Coupe—literally, cut land—has proved a puzzle to 
many.”°* The French traders and explorers may have given the 
place its name from ruts or buffalo paths worn deep in the prairie 
turf. The American bison is known to have frequented this region? 


201Sue I. Silliman, St. Joseph in Homespun, 38, 49-52 (Three Rivers, 1931). 

202Martineau, Society in America, 1:240-41. 

203Blois, Gazetteer, 365. 

204Fox, “Place Names of Berrien County,” in the Michigan History Maga- 
zine, 8:26. Fox discusses various possible sources of the name. 

205See Portage Prairie sketch above. See also Milo M. Quaife, Lake Mich- 
igan, 187 (Indianapolis, 1944). 
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and to have left traces of his occupancy as he did on prairies to the 
south and west. 4 

“Prairie Coupé” appears on the Farmer maps of 1837 and 18339, 
and the term, “Terre Coupé,” on the Farmer map of 1854. A Tack- 
abury atlas also gives the prairie a clearly indicated location.?° 

In 1833, Charles Fenno Hoffman traversed the prairie after leaving 
Niles. He visited Carey Mission and Terre Coupe Prairie and then 
travelled over a rolling prairie to LaPorte, and thence to ‘Door Prairie 
and Grand Prairie which reach across Indiana and Illinois. 7°" Three 
years later in 1836, Harriet Martineau passed by approximately the 
same route. She placed emphasis on Door Prairie, “so called from 
exquisite views into it being opened through intervals in the growth 
of wood with which it is belted.”*°* Rolling Prairie and Door Village 


may be seen on modern maps of Indiana. 


Totianp’s Prarie. In the vicinity of this attractive prairie is sup- 
posed to have originated the old legend about the derivation of the 
word, Kalamazoo. How the meandering, west-flowing river got its 
striking name has been the concern of many, and the old traditional 
account is given briefly here. As an annual event in the fall, the 
Indians living near the prairie and the river, in order to test the 
fleetness of the young braves of the tribe, would place a small pot of 
water over a briskly burning fire. The winner of the test of speed 
was the young redskin who could run from the fire to the river and 
back, before the water in the kettle began to boil. From this bit of 
lore from the Indians is said to be derived the unusual word, Kala- 
mazoo, variously spelled in old narratives, Reccanamazo, or Ke-Kala- 
mazoo—“the boiling pot,” “where the water boils in the pot,” or “race 
of the boiling kettle.”?° 

Tolland’s Prairie is located in Comstock Township, Kalamazoo 
County, west of Galesburg and north of the Kalamazoo River. Be- 
yond the prairie to the west is the village of Comstock, founded by 
Horace H. Comstock, whose wife was a niece of James Fenimore 
Cooper. Comstock came from Cooperstown and commemorated the 

206Tackabury, Atlas of the State of Michigan, 109 (Detroit, 1873). 

207Hoffman, A Winter in the Far West, 1:222. 

208Martineau, Society in America, 1:245. 


209Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 128; Thomas, Kalamazoo County Di- 
rectory, 108-109. 
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name of his wife’s family in Kalamazoo County’s Cooper Township 
and Coopér Center. A squatter, William Tolland, arrived at the 
prairie in 1329. Though Tolland lived in the region for several years, 
he never owned a foot of land on the prairie to which he wittingly 
or not bequeathed his own name.”!° Its nearness to other prairie 
centers, as Gull, Climax, Coguaiack, Grand, Genesee, and Prairie 
Ronde, make; one encounter frequent references to Tolland’s Prairie 
in the litere;ure of early Michigan. It is called Dry Prairie on the 
Farmer map of 1835. 


Wutrts Picgeon Prams. White Pigeon and Black Hawk occupy 
notable positions in the annals of this prairie. Potawatomi Chief 
White Pigeon, or Wah-be-me-me, was the heroic and steadfast friend 
of the white settlers in southern Michigan Territory. Away on a 
hunting expedition, possibly in the direction of Detroit, and hearing 
of Indian plans to attack the settlement, he ran virtually nonstop to 
the prairie village to give warning and to alert the prairie families. 
He died soon after as a result of his effort and immediately became 
a hero. His story has been told and retold many times, at least once 
in the verse form of Hiawatha. A fitting memorial to him has been 
erected on the prairie, and Chief White Pigeon has taken his place 
among the redskin immortals. 

Black Hawk, although living farther to the west, often crossed the 
southern Michigan country. He was usually present when the Sacs 
and Foxes made the annual summer trek to the British fort at Malden 
where gifts, including arms and ammunition, were furnished the 
Indians. It was in 1832, about two years after the death of White 
Pigeon, that the name of Black Hawk and his followers assumed 
sinister connotations for the White Pigeon Prairie folk. The Black 
Hawk band had recently passed across the prairie, westward on their 
route home, when news of the Black Hawk uprising assured the 
settlers of the imminent return of the Sacs and Foxes and those allied 
with them. Two companies of militia were mustered at White 
Pigeon, but saw no actual fighting in the Black Hawk War. The 
frequent references elsewhere in these prairie sketches to this fron- 
tier skirmish, make a detailed narrative here unnecessary. 
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One of the most colorful characters in the history of Pigeon 
Prairie is “Colonel” Asahel Savery, proprietor of the “Old Diggins,” 
one of the most famous of the early hotels. As a young man Savery 
had taken part in the War of 1812, in the Detroit region, where he 
became acquainted with Lewis Cass, then a man of thirty and just 
getting into his career of public service. Savery came to White Pigeon 
Prairie in 1827 and soon after erected his much touted tavern which 
served as nucleus for local activity, way station for the emigrant, and 
seat of local government in the territorial period. Cass had been 
over the old Sauk trail which crossed Pigeon Prairie in 1820, going 
from the present location of Chicago to Detroit over a trail which 
“Jeads out into the Prairies.”**! He came back over the old trail again 
in 1828 on his way to Niles and he and Savery are reported to have 
renewed old times. Savery took a dominant role in the development 
of southern Michigan. He led in road development and the establish- 
ment of a stage route, and turned his own personal land holdings 
into an agricultural bonanza which attracted land purchasers and 
homemakers to the region. “Ase” Savery’s story has been told on 
numerous occasions, undoubtedly with the inevitable substitutions 
and additions of the raconteur. Restless frontiersman that he was, his 
stay at White Pigeon was a brief one, and he moved on to the west 
and southwest. He took part in the Mexican War and eventually 
became one of the fabulous ‘forty-niners.?!? 

White Pigeon village and White Pigeon Prairie were widely known 
and publicized long before most of the other settlements in the far 
reaches of the state. New Englanders knew about White Pigeon 
before ever hearing of many of our now famous metropolitan centers 
in the Midwest. Daniel Webster stopped here on his way to Con- 
stantine where he had business interests.*"? Charles Fenno Hoffman 
and Harriet Martineau, spoken of often in these prairie sketches, 
stopped at White Pigeon and were duly impressed. “Milton must 
have traveled in Michigan before he wrote the garden parts of Para- 

211Henry R. Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal of Travels from Detroit North- 
west through the Great Chain of American Lakes to the Sources of the Missis- 
spe ae in the Year 1820, map facing title page, also page 393 (Albany, 
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dise Lost,” wrote Martineau.*** Young Hoffman partook of Savery’s 
hospitality [he spells it Savary’s] and was interested at being back in 
civilization when his journey took him along the Detroit-Chicago 
post route from White Pigeon westward.?** Traveler Patrick Shirreff 
reported a downeast Yankee as having decided White Pigeon Prairie 
to be the spot where Adam and Eve had lived!**® Henry David 
Thoreau, crossing southern Michigan in May, 1861, took special 
delight in his first glimpse of the beautiful blooming crab-apple tree. 
The reference appears in his classic yet infrequently read Wild Apples, 
published the year after his death.?%" 

Something of the importance of White Pigeon as the hub of settle- 
ment activity is revealed in its being chosen as the location for a 
branch of the federal land office. The Monroe office was so busy 
with its booming land business that in 1831 the White Pigeon branch 
was opened to serve better the purchasers of the newly available lands 
in southwest Michigan. It served the Western District of Michigan 
Territory. Land buyers came from all of the then surveyed parts of 
western Michigan to purchase land parcels of their choice. Louis 
Campau went trom the rapids in the Grand River to White Pigeon 
to purchase on September 20, 1831, the seventy-two acres comprising 
now much of downtown Grand Rapids. The highly fertile land of 
the prairie about the land ofhice was sold immediately after land sales 
began. Much of the actual settlement on the prairie had preceded 
that date. White Pigeon was an early source of supply for points 
north and west. It was at a veritable crossroads, meeting trans-Mich- 
igan trafic from Detroit to points west, and that entering Michigan 
from the south. Emigrant traffic funneled through the White Pigeon 
country until 1834 when the land office was moved to Kalamazoo. 
Later, in 1836, similar offices were opened in Flint and Ionia. 

The prairie is said to have contained originally about twenty-eight 
square miles—it being seven miles long and four wide—the longer 
expanse of the prairie running east and west in the general direction 
of the old Sauk trail. It was bounded by Sturgis Prairie on the east, 
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by Constantine (originally Meek’s Mill) on the northwest, by the 
mill village of Mottville on the west where the old trail met the St. 
Joseph—a fording place, and by the White Pigeon River and Indian 
Prairie on the south. People who once saw the prairie never forgot 
it, and those who could bought its rich land. 

White Pigeon could boast one of the very earliest newspapers in 
Michigan Territory outside of Detroit. White Pigeon’s claim to 
journalistic fame dates from December 10, 1833, when the Michigan 
Statesman and St. Joseph Chronicle appeared as a four-page sheet. 
Its news covered not only White Pigeon but the whole St. Joseph 
Valley. Indiana news was given considerable prominence. On 
January 24, 1835, the paper’s name was changed to the Michigan 
Statesman, and on October 2, 1835, the paper was moved from White 
Pigeon to Bronson [Kalamazoo] better to serve the large southwestern 
Michigan area. On January 24, 1837, the year Michigan achieved 
statehood, the old paper took the name, the Kalamazoo Gazette, a 
name which has been retained for more than a century. The men 
who launched White Pigeon’s early news venture would be proud 
to know of the fine record of journalistic service provided over the 
years and today by the Kalamazoo Gazette. 


Witper’s Prairie. Oshea Wilder, for whom it is thought Wilder's 
Prairie is named, was one of the early settlers of Calhoun County. 
He came to Michigan from Rochester, New York, but was a native 
of Massachusetts. He arrived in Marshall in 1831, went back to 
Rochester, and the following year returned with his wife and family 
of seven children. He established his home on Wilder Creek in 
Eckford Township, northwest of Cook’s Prairie. Wilder was a soldier 
in the War of 1812. He is reputed to have been an able man and 
one of culture.?** He was a competent surveyor and was widely 
employed about Michigan in that capacity. Several village plats are 
credited to him. He is remembered for having constructed the first 
hotel in Eckford and for being postmaster there. 

Probably Wilder’s most ambitious project and one which failed to 
materialize was the promotion of a trans-Michigan waterway from 


218Washington Gardner, History of Calhoun County, 1:180-81 (Chicago, 
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Lake Michigan to Lake Erie by means of a canal. This canal most 
likely would have run from the head of navigation in the St. Joseph 
River at Union City up the St. Joseph to Homer and northeasterly 
across Jackson County to Dexter in Washtenaw County. The rivers 
St. Joseph and Huron would thus have been linked by a canal of 
some fifty miles in length. The project would have provided through 
the canal and the two rivers an uninterrupted water course across 
lower Michigan. The rampant development of railroads in Wilder's 
time put an abrupt stop to this and many other would-be canals.??° 
Wilder was one of the road commissioners in 1833, along with Louis 
Campau and Joseph W. Brown, when the road from Marshall to 
Grand Rapids was laid out. 

Wilder’s Prairie is a relatively small area given prominence on a 
number of the early maps. The Farmer maps for 1835, 1836, 1837, 
1839, 1854, and 1855 place it in southern Calhoun County, north- 
west of Union City and southwest of present Turtle Lake (shown 
as Fish Lake on the early maps). The Farmer map for 1835 is one 
of the few maps showing Union City by its old name of Goodwins- 
ville—named for Justus Goodwin, lawyer and pioneer. 


Wo tr’s Prarie. Whether the word, “wolf,” is used in the name 
of this prairie because of a pioneer by that name or because of the 
prevalence of wolves in the region is an unsettled matter; but the 
latter explanation seems to be the favored one.?*° The prairie is lo- 
cated in the Berrien Springs neighborhood and is said to have included 
about a thousand acres of land. The western rim of the prairie went 
up to the bluffs above the St. Joseph River. It was on the verge of 
these bluffs that the village of Berrien Springs was platted in 1831. 
Near by were excellent water power sites, soon developed. Wolf's 
Prairie is the only prairie lying entirely in Berrien County. Portage 
Prairie and Terre Coupe Prairie extend into Indiana. Lawrence 
Cavenaugh is recorded as the first settler, and emigrants from North 
Carolina as among the first to arrive. The picturesque river site ap- 
pealed both to redmen and white. The region is replete with mem- 
ories of Indians. 
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zine, 8:28. 
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Younc’s Prairie. A party of government surveyors were running 
out the land in what is now Penn Township, Cass County, in the 
year 1827. Among the group was Nathan Young, employed as a 
slyper, who is credited with discovering the wide expanse of Young’s 
Prairie.?*1 It is the largest prairie lying wholly in the county, com- 
prising more than six thousand acres. The prairie is northeast of 
Diamond Lake, called Deadwood Lake in one of the early gazetteers.?”* 
Land being immediately ready for the plow, the prairie soon attracted 
settlers, the earliest coming in the season of 1828. 

Chief Shavehead used a part of the prairie for a temporary village 
site. Once he stopped at the home of Reuben Pegg, who lived on 
this prairie, and asked Mrs. Pegg, in Mr. Pegg’s absence, for some 
tallow to be used on his gun. Mrs. Pegg had none so gave him none. 
“This so enraged him that he threatened her until she was frightened 
nearly to death. Mr. Pegg coming home soon after and being in- 
formed of what had transpired, cut an ox gad and followed after and 
overtook the Indian . . .,when he gave him a severe castigation with 
an admonition to keep scarce in the future.”*?? The gad and the 
blacksnake whip seem to have been featured in Shavehead’s life.?*4 

The many flatlands about Michigan called plains, such as Bear 
Plains, Boyden’s Plains, Lodi Plains, and Strawberry Plains, for want 
of time and space are not included in this narrative. Possibly their 
story can be told in the future. 


221Rogers, History of Cass County, 179. 
222Blois, Gazetteer, 383 

223Rogers, History of Cass County, 64-65. 
224See ante, 221. 


[Concluded] 





Reflections in the River Raisin 


Marian Palmer Greene 
[Continued from the Issue of March, 1949] 


My RECOLLECTIONS OF BROOKLYN BEGAN ABOUT THE YEAR 1905. Our 
large square colonial house (since dismantled and replaced by a gas 
station) stood on the corner opposite the Presbyterian Church and 
next to the manse. The large barn, over which Mike O’Grady held 
full sway, stood at the back of the lot. From the porch on warm 
summer afternoons nothing could be heard but the buzz of the 
August bugs over in the fields near the millpond and the creak of 
the sprinkling wagon driven up the dusty street by Charley Estes. 
At precisely three o’clock the voice of George Barstow, driver of the 
depot bus, could be heard at both hotels on the public square “Cars 
going east—all aboard.” Then silence again. What a contrast to the 
same street today! Now Highway M50 is paved and covered with 
‘roaring, rumbling trucks and speeding cars. 

Three holidays stand out in my memory. Decoration Day took 
on a sacred significance--something like Sunday. A speech by a Civil 
War veteran at the cemetery honored the ranks in blue—one man 
with his arm off at the shoulder—and all reverence was given to those 
who had died to preserve the Union. 

Halloween was probably the favorite holiday next to the Fourth 
of July. Boys in those days caused more depredations than all the 
combined witches of old Salem days. On November first, surprised 
villagers were greeted with sights of old sleighs on top of church 
sheds; a farmer’s plow in the middle of the public square; and once, 
to my father’s great embarrassment, who was a doctor, the under- 
taker’s hearse at his front door. The schoolhouse suffered the most 
because it was in such an out-of-the-way place that mischief could 
go on unobserved. I always wondered why the school board didn’t 
hire a night watchman on that night, for it always took a day or 
two of hard labor on the part of the janitor and helpers to clear 
mowing machines from the front doors, clear hay and straw from 
stairways, sort out books which had been heaped on the floor, and 
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to clean up puddles of ink. Anyway all of us got at least a half 
holiday as a result, and the boys had the fun of messing up the 
schoolhouse. 

The Fourth of July doesn’t mean one half to youngsters of today 
as it did to us. In those days it had a real significance. About ten 
o'clock of the night before the Fourth, the boys took an old anvil 
and some powder, and placed it on a wagon hitched to a horse 
whose nerves were good. About eleven o'clock the fun started. A 
charge of powder in the anvil and off it would go, a veritable imita- 
tion of a cannon blast. Around and around the wagon went and the 
celebration too. After midnight the inhabitants got some sleep. As 
soon as it became dark on the Fourth every one went to the Frank 
Fitzgerald residence for fireworks—these having been bought by 
public-spirited men. No one was ever hurt by firecrackers to my 
knowledge and we were all allowed to shoot them. At the close of 
the celebration we all joined in singing “America.” 

As I remember those long summer evenings, I think of the boys 
playing “hunt the coal.” Whether that game was played in other 
places I never knew. However this was the general idea. The boys 
divided into groups—the finders and those who hid. In order to keep 
the seekers on the trail the other called, at intervals, “Hunt the 
coal.” The town limits one mile square were the playground. As 
the twilight deepened and lights came on in the houses, the voice 
of Mrs. Jane Hardcastle down Marshall Street could be heard calling, 
“Earl! Earl!” and when she called he came. Others also came laugh- 
ing and talking from the millpond, the old cemetery, from White’s 
woods, and the depot. Among others were Earl Hardcastle, now the 
genial custodian of the Brooklyn schools; Reginald Blatchford, now 
rector of the Episcopal church at Caro; Elwood Teachout, orange 
grower in Florida; Paul Totten, Brooklyn postmaster; Clifford Hart, 
village druggist; Claude Baltzer of California; and others. Little did 
they think at that time that nearly all of them would see service in 
France or Russia and that Elwood Davis would sacrifice his life at 
his country’s call. 

Promptly at nine I began to listen for my father’s footsteps as he 
came down the street with the familiar squeak of the medicine case 
which he always carried. He never could be sure of a full night’s 
rest, for in those days a country doctor made calls over all the sur- 
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rounding country. I never can remember hearing him refuse to go 
on a call no matter how far, how bad the weather, or when there 
was a question of no pay. 

When one looks back at the people of that community, one is 
amazed at the talents, the interests, and the types of citizens in that 
small village. They were people who took an interest in their com- 
munity, they voted and held office, they did an honest day’s work 
and held their heads high among their fellow citizens. 

My father, Dr. E. N. Palmer, was born at Bridgewater in 1840. 
He was the son of D. W. Palmer who was a graduate of Hamilton 
College, New York. D. W. Palmer came to Clinton in 1836 where 
he taught school for nine years. Dr. Palmer went to school at 
Bridgewater, Manchester, Ypsilanti, and finally at the medical college 
of the University of Michigan. In 1869 he received his degree of 
M.D., he practiced medicine in Manchester, and in 1872 located in 
Brooklyn where he remained until his death in 1917. The doctor 
had time to serve on the school board, as president of the village, 
health officer of Columbia Township and president of the Jackson 
County Medical Society. He was a member of the Masonic lodge 
in Brooklyn and of the Knights Templar organization in Jackson. 

His office was above the ice cream parlor and confectionery store 
of Herbert Hart on the west side of the square (Mr. Hart afterward 
was co-founder of the Hart and Howell Pop Corn Company which 
still exists). His practice covered a radius of twenty miles or more 
and he travelled with horse and buggy, until 1912 when he bought 
a Ford. His right-hand man as caretaker and driver was Mike 
O'Grady. Dr. Palmer was the type of general practitioner and 
family physician which has been idealized in our American life. 
He was six feet tall, with white hair and sparkling brown eyes. He 
had the bedside manner which made a patient feel better when the 
doctor came into the room. He made no objections to night calls 
and when the patient was in a serious condition he stayed until the 
tide turned. Confidence in a doctor had a lot to do with recovery 
then. In those days before the x-ray and laboratory diagnoses, a 
doctor had to use intuition and a “sixth sense,” if such there could 
be. It was difficult, too, for patients to be taken to hospitals then; 
so operations were often performed on kitchen tables by light of 
kerosene lamps and they turned out surprisingly well. 
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My father was fifty-six when I was born and yet he never seemed 
like an old man to me or to anyone else until his seventy-fifth year. 
When Mr. William J. Cameron read about my father’s illness, 
he wrote an editorial on “The Country Doctor” for the Detroit 
News. I shall quote from the article because it was written about 


Dr. Palmer. 


Now that I think it over calmly, the doctor must have been an old 
man when I first knew him. But he looked the surgeon every inch of 
him; high military officers are the only men I know who approach that 
bearing. That he was a man of some note we took for granted; it seemed 
natural that when the governor came that way he should stop off to see 
the doctor; if the president had come, we should only have taken it as a 
matter of course. 

If you were out late on a wintery night, a night of such deep snow 
that the horses plunged in the drifts, and you noticed a team straining 
desperately away from town, you knew at once that it was the doctor on 
a night call. I used to think the doctor could save himself by using dis- 
crimination in night calls, but he always preferred to go where called. 

How much the doctor troubled the church, I do not remember, but I 
do know that he comes richly under the judgment of “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto these, ye have done it unto me,” for the record of his 
life is one of unceasing benefaction. He may have possessed bill heads. 
I know that no hard-pressed family ever saw one. I know that the 
children loved him. I know that the men of the town stood in deep 
respect toward him. 

Of the riches that perisheth he gathered little, but of wealth that 
neither rusts nor corrupts he has made a great store. In the old town it 
will be many years before his name will die out of men’s daily speech 
and then it will crystallize into some local legend of the Good Physician. 


John Brears Stephenson was born in 1843 near Onsted. He was 
the son of a pioneer who came from England in 1835. He attended 
school at Springville and began teaching at Prospect Hill. At this 
time he was largely self taught and feeling that further preparation 
was necessary he attended Adrian College and the Ypsilanti Normal. 
He moved to Brooklyn in 1833, and was offered the school at Jeffer- 
son for $30 a month. His son, Llewellyn Stephenson, tells this story 
of Mr. Stephenson’s Jefferson experience. 

As a part of an exhibition the pupils and teachers were to present “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room” a strong play for temperance. J. B. was taking 
the part of the drunkard and was to drink from a bottle. For this scene 


the cast was to prepare a bc.tle of cold tea. Instead they filled it with 
hard cider and intently watched to see the look of surprise on J. B.’s 
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face when he took the first drink. He was on the spot but there was no 
alternative, and true to the part he swallowed the portion with only a 
slight grimace. What penalty the wags paid for their joke is not recorded 
but in later years former students and teachers had many a reminiscent 
laugh.® 

Such exhibitions were put on once and twice a year and consisted 
of recitations, dialogues, plays, debates, spell downs, and musical num- 
bers. They gave the audience thrills that a modern radio amateur 
night scarcely can provide. 

Mr. Stephenson taught in Brooklyn from 1885 to 1893, serving 
as superintendent the latter part of the time. His personal relation- 
ship with his pupils was very close and he was always one of them 
without losing his discipline over them. He often played baseball 
with the students and it was a great moment in a young pitcher’s 
career when he struck Mr. Stephenson out at bat. 

He was noted and still is remembered for unique means in disci- 
pline. On one occasion a lad was caught whittling the walnut desk 
with a jackknife whereupon the schoolmaster said, “Leon, whittling 
is useful when properly planned and executed; what you need is 
guidance.” Whereupon he went to the wood box and brought out 
a two foot chunk of hard oak stovewood and ordered the offender 
to whittle shavings for the morning fires. With a dull pocketknife 
and the adamant wood, the task was not an easy one and ceased to be 
fun after a few moments but the boy was compelled to keep on 
throughout a seemingly endless afternoon. 

Mr. Stephenson understood young people and they sensed this 
warm sympathy and responded accordingly. The old south room of 
the high school where he presided is gone but his enduring spirit 
is enshrined in the hearts of the boys and girls who knew and 
loved him. 

Mrs. Ethelyn Clough was born in Monroeville, Ohio, on August 
21, 1858. She was married at the age of seventeen to Charles W. 
Clough and went to live in Attica, Ohio, where he was engaged in 
the newspaper business. In 1878, they moved to Clinton and there 
Mr. Clough established the Clinton Local. After three years they 
moved to Brooklyn, where he founded the Brooklyn Exponent. In 


6Llewellyn Stephenson to Marian Palmer Greene, November, 1939. 
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1885, Mr. Clough died and left Mrs. Clough with four young chil- 
dren. Although she had no business experience, she immediately 
took over the office and learned the newspaper business. She kept 
her home, brought up her children, and published: the Exponent for 
eighteen years. 

During this time she was the cultural and intellectual leader in 
the village. She was a charter member of the Bay View Club and 
Chautauqua Circle. She was also an honorary member of the 
Farmers’ Club, in which she was especially interested. She left her 
newspaper in other hands at one time while she worked on the Jack- 
son Daily Patriot and again while she went on the road organizing 
Bay View Circles for John M. Hall. In 1899, she sold the Exponent 
to Charles Ford, father of Walter Ford, the present editor, and took 
a business course at Cleary’s Business College at Ypsilanti. Later 
she came to Detroit as assistant state editor of the Detroit News. 
After two years she returned to Bay View work becoming editor of 
the Bay View Magazine. She continued in this work for eight years. 

The last seventeen years of her life were spent with her daughter, 
Mrs. William J. Cameron of Dearborn, where she wrote newspaper 
articles and club papers. She was an active member of the Michigan 
Press Association for many years. 

William Sherman Culver was born in Norvell Township, Jackson 
County, in 1840. His father was born in Massachusetts, having 
come to Michigan in 1838. In 1855, Mr. Culver entered the employ 
of Cook, Austen, and Sherman—a general mercantile business in 
Brooklyn. In 1864, he entered into a partnership with Henry C. 
Clark. Later he built a brick block on the east side of the public 
square. This was burned in 1914. In 1893 Mr. Culver organized a 
private bank with which he was associated for many years. 

I always remembered Mr. Culver for two things: he always wore 
white suits in the summer and he spent his winters in Florida. It 
made an impression on me because we never took vacations. The 
doctor couldn’t be spared long enough. Mr. Culver was a member of 
the Episcopal church and also of the Brooklyn Masonic lodge. He 
owned a lovely colonial home on Chicago Street where he and Mrs. 
Culver brought up the three children of their daughter Lizzie who 
died in 1892. This home with its inlaid hardwood floors still stands 
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on the corner of Chicago and Julian streets. It is now owned by 
Leon Peterson, Standard Oil representative. 

Mike O’Grady was born in Cork County, Ireland, just when he 
never knew. He came to New York at an early age and later came 
to Adrian, and then to Brooklyn. From my earliest remembrance 
and long before that, he was my father’s driver and was sole cus- 
todian of our horses and cow. Woe unto anyone who attempted to 
give him orders. He was general handy man at splitting wood, 
carrying ashes, mowing lawns and shoveling snow. He was faith- 
fulness itself from early morning until late at night and was devo- 
tion itself to me, bringing me candy and all sorts of presents and 
entertaining my friends and me with stories of old Ireland. When- 
ever I asked him to read to me, he would say that he did not have 
his reading glasses. However he was well informed on subjects of 
politics and general knowledge. He knew when to plant potatoes and 
grow vegetables of such flavor never before or since tasted. One of 
his daughters graduated from Brooklyn High School at the age of 
fourteen and became a nun, teaching until her death in a convent 

‘at Toledo. 

William J. Cameron tells of Mike as he knew him. He wrote: 

There was no church of Mike’s faith in our town so he was to keep 
his weather eye on the hearth of the community and once in a while steal 
away to a neighboring town for an early morning service, terribly anxious 
lest some dread plague should break out in his absence. In the doctor’s 
buggy, even with the doctor himself, he used the professional “we.” 
When the patient wasn’t as well as expected Mike would say, “We'll 
have to come back again.” When a good old lady would give Mike a 
cookie hoping to get some news, all Mike would say was “Oh, we'll pull 
her through, I guess”—never telling a professional secret. At one house 
where a certain Dread Enemy had entered first, Mike said, “Well, that 
case was too much for us, wasn’t it, Doc?” There were times of hard 
driving in the winter when, with the babies and the women, the doctor 
was worn out and would hide himself from callers to snatch an hour of 
sleep. Then did Mike’s importance rise in the village. Twenty hours a 
day in the buggy for a week at a stretch didn’t tire this faithful man. 


Mike gave up long ago but I think he will be waiting to be the doctor's 
servant on the Other Side. 


Mike’s old house still stands on the east edge of town but his 
garden, the pride of his heart, has long since died of neglect. 
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Ed Brighton, the village butcher, was born in Ireland in 1833. He 
came with his parents to the United States when he was twelve years 
old. After some years in New York they came to Michigan, settling 
in the Irish Hills district near Cambridge Junction. Mr. Brighton 
married Augusta Brimley and established a home in Brooklyn. They 
were members of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church in the Irish Hills. 
His meat market was on the west side of the public square. In those 
days, of course, the meat was butchered in a slaughterhouse on the 
edge of town. Mr. Brighton resented it deeply when too many 
people called for beefsteak, for, as he said, a cow couldn’t be all 
beefsteak and what would he do with the rest of the “critter.” 

This man had the soul of an artist and while he could not be as 
articulate as a Joyce Kilmer, yet he communed with nature just as 
truly. After working hours were over he was seen daily with his 
wheelbarrow going to Cook’s woods south of town and then return- 
ing with young elm and maple trees. He not only planted them but 
tended and watered them carefully until they were well started. If 
ever a man left living monuments to his memory Ed Brighton did. 
Brooklyn has cause to bless his memory. With the exception of a 
few trees blown down in the cyclone of 1937, those trees are still 
standing, making Brooklyn beautiful to all who pass through the 
village, and to those who know and love the place. 


[Concluded] 








Party Politics and Michigan Prisons, 1883-85 
Harold M. Helfman 


CERTAIN BELITTLERS SEE THE PRESENT POLITICAL ALIGNMENT in 
Michigan as minimizing the chances of finding an equitable solution 
to the pressing problem of reform in the state penal administration. 
According to the self-styled experts, the rules of practical politics dic- 
tate that partisan hostilities occur whenever a governor faces a legis- 
lature dominated by the rival party, and that these mutual antipathies 
automatically result in a two-year political stalemate. However, the 
historian finds ample evidence in the politics of Michigan from 1883 
to 1885 to not only contradict this pessimistic view, but, indeed, to 
augur well for the institutional history of the state. 

The state elections of 1883 brought unexpected victory to the Dem- 
ocratic gubernatorial candidate, Josiah W. Begole,' but, at the same 
-time, the fickle fortunes of politics gave control of both houses of the 
state legislature to a Republican majority.” Here was a political situa- 
tion scarcely different from that prevailing today; and then, as now, 
the challenge of prison reform demanded its full share of attention. 
Public opinion had long questioned whether the depressing associa- 
tions of state penal institutions, in truth, discharged a reformed man. 
The “new penology” of the day demanded that Michigan single out 
and correct conspicuous defects in her system of commitments, prison 
government, inmate discipline, convict labor, and treatment of the 
criminal insane. But since Governor Begole was the spokesman for a 
minority Democratic party which had been out of power for more than 
two decades and whose days in state office seemed numbered, political 
observers questioned whether he could secure the co-operation of the 

1JIn defeating the incumbent, David H. Jerome, the victorious Begole received 
a plurality of only 4,572 out of a total of 313,420 votes cast. Governor Jerome’s 
defeat was largely due to the Democratic cry that was raised against his being 
a tool of corporate interests in the state, the nickname, “Railroad” Jerome, being 
attached to Lien. 

2The political line-up of the state legislature in its sessions of 1883 and 1884 
was as follows: Senate: Republicans, 19; Democrats and Greenbackers, 13; 


House of Representatives: Republicans, 62; Democrats and Greenbackers, 37; 
Workingman’s Ticket, 1. 
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Republican majority in both houses in the matters of appointments, 
penal appropriations, and reformative programs. 

Filling the offices in the state penal setup posed no especial problem. 
Two of Begole’s four appointments to key prison posts violated a 
cardinal tenet of practical politics, that no governor, whatever might 
be his personal views, could well afford to antagonize his supporters 
by appointing a “holdover” of opposing politics to a major prison office, 
or even by retaining tried administrators. Begole flaunted all partisan 
considerations by reappointing Cornelius A. Gower and Margaret 
Scott to the superintendencies of the Reform School for Boys at Lan- 
sing and the Reform School for Girls at Adrian respectively. Both of 
these administrators had been chosen originally by Governor Begole’s 
Republican predecessor, David H. Jerome, and their speedy confirma- 
tion indicates a thorough legislative satisfaction that the state’s juvenile 
reformatories were faithfully preparing delinquent youths for a future 
life of usefulness. In fact, impartial observers had previously declared 
that the homelike discipline, family organization, educational facilities, 
and trade instruction afforded in the juvenile links of the state penal 
chain were not only all that could be desired for the times, but were 
the very antitheses of contemporary conditions prevailing in adult 
houses of correction.® 

The major brunt of legislative and popular criticism against penal 
mismanagement had been levelled against the wasteful administrations 
of William Humphrey of the Michigan State Prison at Jackson and 
John J. Grafton of the State House of Correction and Reformatory at 
Ionia. Governor Begole quickly removed both these men from office 
and in their stead appointed two veteran newspaper editors,* Elihu B. 
Pond of the Ann Arbor Argus to the Jackson prison post, and David R. 
Waters of the Allegan Democrat as warden of the State House of Cor- 

3The Rev. Enoch C. Wines, in his oft-quoted survey of American prisons in 
1880, had placed his unqualified approval on the Reform School for Boys as “a 
Christian home.” The State of Prisons and a Child-Saving Institutions in the 
Civilized World, 162 (Cambridge, 1880). e board of control of the Reform 
School for Girls immodestly but positively referred to its own achievement as 
“the crowning glory of the age.” First Annual Report of the Board of Control of 


the Michigan Reform School for Girls, for the Year Ending September 30, 1880, 
9 (Lansing, 1880). 

4That two newspaper editors received Governor Begole’s appointments to the 
major prison posts of the state indicates, no doubt, Begole’s method of repaying 
his obligation for the vociferous support given him by the minority Democratic 
press during the preceding gubernatorial campaign. 
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rection and Reformatory. Although these two journalists brought to 
their wardenships no previous experience in penology or prison admin- 
istration, few legislators questioned their appointments on the grounds 
of personal fitness. Strict disciplinarians and hard taskmasters had 
failed heretofore at the Jackson and Ionia posts; what the jobs needed 
now was the discerning eye of a reporter who could concentrate on 
current evils in prison affairs and who would dare to expose adminis- 
trative waste and propegandize for a general institutional overhauling. 

Elihu B. Pond’s two-year public fight for administrative reforms at 
Jackson prison aroused a storm of interest, pro and con. His request 
that penal authorities discontinue the sale of prison admission tickets 
to morbid curiosity seekers, who were wont to gape at convicts as 
though the latter were “wild beasts,”® struck a telling blow to a lucra- 
tive source of prison revenue, but removed a powerful deterrent to 
inmate reformation. 

Political bureaucrats roundly condemned Pond when he demanded 
that sheriffs’ bills for “conveying convicts to the State Prison” be paid 
from county funds rather than from the state treasury. Adoption of 
this practice meant an end to accustomed pleasure trips whereby sher- 

‘iffs brought in a single prisoner at a time thus entailing daily visits to 
the Michigan State Prison away from their official duties. 

The new warden uprooted outmoded administrative practices and 
brought in streamlined techniques of institutional control. Where 
formerly a prison inspector and a warden received commissions pre- 
dated to the first of January, even though they were usually appointed 
weeks or months afterward, Pond reasoned that two-year terms in 
prison offices should begin in April. This would give the incoming 
governor more time to look over the field, and would afford a new 
appointee more opportunity to acquire some knowledge of his official 
duties.” 

The Ann Arbor journalist brought before the bar of reason an out- 
dated statute giving the board of inspectors of the prison the power to 
appoint the deputy warden, clerk, physician, and chaplain, while con- 
ferring upon the warden the right to select all other officers. Pond’s 


— Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, 1884, 32 (Lansing, 


6Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, 1884, 34. 
TAnnual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison, 1884, 30. 
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report for 1884 vigorously urged administrative centralization, that the 
warden should be the institution’s head, and that all subordinates 
should be responsible to him under well-defined rules and regulations. 
Subservient authorities should be subject to removal by the warden as 
he himself was in turn responsible to the appointing power.® The 
eventual adoption of this program setting up an authoritative hierarchy 
by the legislature was to result in the more harmonious conduct of 
Jackson prison affairs than in the prevailing situation where independ- 
ence of the individual underlings was clearly subversive of discipline. 

Diverting the administrative drift of a State House of Correction 
and Reformatory whose original reformatory ideals had been twisted 
and perverted posed a herculean challenge to the other administrative 
neophyte, David R. Waters. It was apparent by 1883 that a promiscu- 
ous practice of sending short-term inmates to the state reformatory 
institution, regardless of age, character of offense, or the number of 
times the convict had previously served a prison sentence, had emascu- 
lated the functioning of the Ionia institution. Commitment of short- 
term offenders to an institution where comparatively little was done 
to inculcate different views of life in the prisoner, where the offender’s 
only associates and thoughts were worse than they would have been 
outside, all produced a state of affairs which led Warden Waters to 
make the charge that he was “not aware of anything in this institution 
that makes it a reformatory, more than is the State Prison.”® Once 
having publicized the warped nature of the Ionia “prison,” which, in 
truth, the State House of Correction and Reformatory had come to be, 
Waters proposed the following changes in the adminisirative law of 
the reformatory: the background and antecedents of the convict 
rather than his age should be the test for admission to the State House 
of Correction; all justices of the peace should be deprived of the power 
to sentence to a state prison for inferior crimes; a discharge agent for the 
state, or one for each state prison, should be created to obtain employ- 
ment for worthy convicts at the expiration of sentence; and the con- 
tract system should be abolished and convicts employed on state ac- 
count, with reasonable advantages for overwork.!° 

8Annual Report of ve hese of the State Prison, 1884, 30-31. 

®Biennial Report of the Board paar and Warden of the Michigan Re- 


formatory at Ionia, 1882-1884, 9 CLansing, 1885). 
10Biennial Report of the Michigan a nate 1882-1884, 14-15. 
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Unfortunately, the wardens’ steps along the path of immediate re- 
form were halted by the practical workings of Michigan’s administra- 
tive and political systems. Since, firstly, state policy required the sub- 
mission of biennial rather than annual reports from most of the ad- 
ministrative agencies, and, secondly, the legislature was wont to meet 
in split sessions, delay was inevitable in the consideration of any rec- 
ommendations placed before the solons after the opening sessions of 
that body. Because wardens Pond and Waters did not publicly de- 
clare their major reform proposals until early in 1885 when they re- 
leased reports containing their findings, no legislative action could be 
taken until after the gubernatorial election of that year. Traditional 
practices concomitant to Michigan’s policy of biennial elections de- 
creed that the state legislature put unfinished business in abeyance 
and adjourn while politicians mended their broken political fences at 
home. Thus, consideration of the reform programs of the journalist- 
wardens was to be stymied until the following legislative session, when 
the plans were to be adopted en toto. 

At least the carefully prepared reports penned by wardens Pond 
and Waters from 1883-85 inked a clear and lucid statement of the 
problems of the day which no future governor or legislature could 
dodge. In this sense, Governor Begole’s two prison appointments bore 
administrative fruit, although their rewards were to be reaped in the 
regimes of Republican successors. It is significant to note that while 
some looked upon the programs suggested by these two administrative 
amateurs as chimerical projects of imaginative theorists who knew 
nothing about practical penology, subsequent years demonstrated not 
only the practicability of the appointments of Elihu B. Pond and David 
R. Waters, but the wisdom of their general proposals. 

The Republican-controlled state legislature in its session of 1883 
made no attempt to embarrass the penal programs of the Democratic 
Governor Begole and his appointees and thus use the failure of prison 
management as deliberate ammunition for the forthcoming guberna- 
torial campaign of 1885. Rather, the liberal policy of appropriations 
attest to a sincere bipartisan interest in penal reform.1! That the prisons 

11The penal, reformatory, and correctional institutions of the state received, 


in all, le omen , Sapprereans amounting to $413,591.28, distributed as fol- 
lows: Reform School for Boys at Lansing, $ $1 34,775; State Reformatory at Ionia, 





$133, aA 78; Asylum for Insane Criminals at ‘Tonia, $60,000; State Industrial 
Home for Girls, $50,000; and State Prison at Jackson, $35,000. 
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of the state received openhanded grants during the two-year period, 
1883-85, totaling more than $400,000 indicates a wholesome spirit 
of legislative co-operation and general confidence in the administrative 
future of the state’s prison system. 

When, for example, the legislature of 1883 changed the name of 
the Adrian institution from “The Reform School for Girls” to “The 
State Industrial Home for Girls,”!? it demonstrated thereby a willing- 
ness to co-operate in formulating a definitive program whereby femi- 
nine unfortunates could leave the sheltering environs of a “Home” as 
useful and virtuous women, rather than be discharged with the de- 
grading stigma of having served time in a penal institution. 

One cannot logically indict as legislative apathy the failure to in- 
corporate into positive law the recommendations contained in Gov- 
ernor Begole’s inaugural message of January 3, 1883, that “the system 
of contract labor in prison should be abolished.”!* It was merely a 
practical realization that previously negotiated long-term contracts 
binding the state and its prisoners to private firms had not as yet ex- 
pired and that the legislative session of 1883 was not the propitious 
moment for handling the problem of convict labor. By 1885, however, 
all groups were in agreement that the stimuli applied by the gradual 
disappearance of the frontier, the rise of working class organizations 
as powers in politics, the steady campaign against prison labor taken 
by industrial interests, and the hostile attitudes of both Governor 
Begole and Governor-elect Russell A. Alger, had sealed the doom of 
the contract labor system in the prisons of the state. The iniquitous 
employment practice came to an end in the state during the latter part 
of the decade when the old agreements terminated. 

Executive leadership and legislative co-operation were given their 
severest test in the immediate events leading to the erection of the 
Michigan Asylum for Insane Criminals. In an earlier day, the public 
gave little thought to the manifest inhumanity of the treatment of 
deranged criminals, usually providing for their care in connection with 
the jails, houses of correction, workhouses, and penitentiaries of the 
state. Sentiment for the erection of an asylum for the treatment of 


12 Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, Passed at the Annual Ses- 
sion, 1883, 4 CLansing, 1884) 


18George N. Fuller, editor, Messages of the Governors of Michigan, 3:479 
(Lansing, 1925). 
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demented patients with homicidal tendencies grew in the eighties 
because of the urgent necessity of providing other accommodations for 
the convict insane than the inadequate and uncomfortable quarters in 
connection with the Jackson prison, or those in the overcrowded civil 
agencies of the state at Pontiac and Kalamazoo. Governor Begole 
seized upon the issue and demanded instant action from the legislature 
in that portion of his inaugural message of January 3, 1883, devoted 
to crime and insanity: 

I think that in the vicinity of one of our asylums for insane, but sepa- 
rated from it, there should be erected an asylum for insane criminals. Of 
these there are two classes: first, those who having been convicted of crime, 
become insane while undergoing punishment; and second, those who seek 
acquittal, or having been legally acquitted of crime on the ground of in- 
sanity. . .. The acquittal by a jury on the ground of insanity should be 
accepted as prima facie evidence of incapacity, and the respondent at once 
assigned to the Criminal Asylum. The safety of the public demands this, 
for in case of those who have committed homicide there is danger of a 
return of tne homicidal tendency. . . . I earnestly recommend that a special 
Asylum te provided for insane criminals.!4 
_ The Republican legislature proved equal to the challenge thrust 
upon it aid abandoned all party lines in speedily drawing up plans for 
the erection, organization and management of a curative institution 
for demenied convicts. An initial sum of $60,000 was appropriated to 
the board of managers of the State House of Corrections and Reforma- 
tory at Ionia, under whose auspices the Michigan Asylum for Insane 
Criminals was to be organized and managed," one of the first projects 
of this nature in the country.'® 

That the building opened in 1885 was to be constructed adjacent to 
the walls of the Ionia institution, this proximity to a prison robbing 
the asylum of much of its curative value, was the fault of neither the 
governor nor the legislature. The blame must be placed squarely on 
the shoulders of the State Board of Corrections and Charities whose 

14Fuller, Messages of the Governors, 3:474-75. 

15Acts of the Legislature, 1883, 208-15. 


16P, §. Robertson, “The Ionia State Hospital,” in the Wayne County Medical 
Society Bulletin, 22:15 (1930). Maes a hospital for the insane had been 


established at Auburn prison, New York, in 1855, the Michigan statute of 1883 
was the first to establish an institution for its criminal and dangerous insane 
which was to be an independent, separate, functional asylum. Henry M. Hurd, 
editor, The Institutional Care of the Insane in the United States and Canada, 
1:349 (Baltimore, 1916). 
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building plans were in direct contradiction to legislative instructions 
previously given as a guide to its deliberations.'7? Both Governor Begole 
and the legislature had fully intended that the asylum would secure 
treatment for the unfortunates, not as convicts but as insane persons, 
with a full recognition, moreover, that those committed were of a class 
distinct from patients accommodated in civil institutions. Though 
these aims were to be temporarily subverted by the faulty spending of 
the original appropriation, the executive and legislative action had 
succeeded in stripping mental abnormality of its deceiving verbiage of 
“maniacal possession” and had provided the real beginnings for scien- 
tific insight into the problems of criminal insanity. 

Here, then, are tangible demonstrations that real humanitarian ac- 
tion is possible in the face of partisan hostilities. In no other phase of 
institutional management is the opportunity so bountiful for progress 
as in the provisions for the care and behavior of the state’s criminal 
wards. Administrative foresight and communal progress respect no 
considerations of partisanship; petty politics need not subvert the 
social conscience. The years 1883-85 bear witness that a bipartisan 
cleavage in state government need not slow down the progressive ad- 
vancement of institutional reforms. Perhaps the period 1949-51 will 
give the historian of the future confirmatory evidence to this verdict of 
the past. 

17§ee Biennial Report of the Michigan State Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties, 1880-1882, 200 (Lansing, 1883) for an original recommendation in favor 
of a vag. 3 between asylum management and penal administration and a general 


request that the site of the proposed asylum for demented criminals be directly 
adjacent to a prison because of the “custodial care and strong enclosures neces- 


sary. 








Michigan Folklore 


SMART ALECK SAYINGS, PRESENT AND PAST 
Stuart A. Gallacher 


I HAVE OFTEN REPEATED THE LINES, 


Men are only boys grown tall, 

Hearts don’t change much after all! 
without having given much thought to their subtle truth. Not until 
I had delved into proverbial material and smart aleck sayings did I 
begin to understand to some degree what one might read into them. 
Thus it occurred to me that the thought could be expressed in 
another sort of rhyming way and make it apply to ail ages: 

Civilizations most surely change, while through the ages they course, 

But human nature remains the same all the way back to its source. 

I shall try to show, through a few smart aleck sayings from the 
present and past, that human nature is really the same no matter 
what the age in which man lives or lived. Certainly, as folklorists, we 
have read, observed, and perhaps even written, on occasion, about the 
striking oneness of human nature.!_ We have indeed been aware of 
how folklore is filled to the brim with materials that illustrate this 
phenomenon, even though we have not pointed it out coldly or 
bluntly. It is a feature of man that has ever been present despite 
its having been shrouded, sometimes all too well, in high-sounding 
phrases, or lost in a maze of intricate fabrics so well represented in 
folk materials. 

It is our purpose to examine here a few smart aleck sayings in 
order to exhibit at least one phase of this oneness. Our evidence, I 
think, illustrates that human nature is so constituted that man, at all 
times, has found diversion and some entertainment by indulging in 
this particular type of horseplay—the making of smart aleck retorts 
or wisecracks. Such sayings, for the most part, have seldom been 
given serious consideration. This has probably been so, because these 
retorts, generally, have been looked upon as impolite or uncouth. 

1This paper was read before the folklore section of the fifty-third annual 


meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters at its morning 
session at Wayne University, Saturday, April 2, 1949. Ed. 
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Nevertheless, they contain a pungency that makes them crop up no 
matter what the generation, what the level of society, or what the 
apparent breeding of the group. 

For our purposes we define a smart aleck saying as one in which a 
sarcastic or uncomplimentary remark is made in answer to a per- 
fectly unprovoking question or situation. The sarcastic, provocative 
nature of such remarks causes them to become veritable two-edged 
swords that spare no level of society from their crafty, penetrating 
thrusts. They will be found wherever human beings are to be 
found: in all fields of sports, on the farm, in the home, in the shops, 
in prisons, in the armed forces, among the small-town gangs, among 
the educated, and so on. 

Most occurrences are of a somewhat uncouth nature. For this 
reason it has been extremely difficult to find this genre in print. 
The writers of ancient manuscripts were too concerned with greater, 
more profound aspects of human activity to embrace art of this type 
to any marked degree. Therefore, antiquity does not offer us much 
concrete material. Not until the advent of printing do we find a 
noticeable amount of material in which one might seek examples 
of the smart aleck sayings of times gone by. To be sure, when such 
material does appear, it is certainly not in works one would care to 
call literature, but rather in books that were written primarily to 
teach a moral lesson, or provide an honest bit of literary relaxation, 
or brusque mental fun. Thus, most of the expressions are found in 
jestbooks, “books to be read while traveling by coach,” or in works of 
an extremely strong satirical nature, such as Kaspar Scheidt’s Gro- 
bianus, a rulebook of inverted table manners.?, My few rather old 
examples are taken from this sixteenth-century work. We shall say 
something about them later. 

Let us look first at some modern examples and observe the manner 
in which they are used. Perhaps, one of the most common mediums 
is the joke in which the saying is used as the punch line, for ex- 
ample: A young couple appears before the justice of the peace and 
desires a marriage license. The justice asks the young man his age 
and learns that he is twenty-two. He then finds to his surprise that 

2Kaspar Scheidt, Grobianus (Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des XVI. 


und XVII. Jahrhunderts (Halle a. d. S., 1882). Hereafter referred to as 
Grobianus. 
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the young lady is only fifteen. He informs the young man that such 
a young girl cannot be married in his state without the parents’ 
consent. Then comes the lad’s punch line, “Who do ya think the guy 
standin’ in the doorway is—Daniel Boone?”® A further example of 
the jocular variety is: On board ship in a storm, one passenger sees 
several others leaning over the rail “feeding the fish” or “heaving 
Jonah” as it is also called. He walks up to one of them and says, “A 
weak stomach, eh?” to which he received the reply, “Well I wouldn’t 
say exactly that, I’m throwing it as far as the rest of them.” There is 
a variant to the same situation: “Is the moon up yet?” “My gawd; did 
I eat that, too?” 

The Wellerism with its peculiar perversion of an ordinary ex- 
pression also becomes a good medium for the absorption of this type 
saying, for example: “They were the best beers of my life,” said the 
drunkard as he was slapped into jail; or the doubly subtle “What 
a howling success,” remarked the proud pa as he rocked the cradle; 
or “This is udder nonsense,” said the farmer as he milked the 
dry cow. 

The pseudo riddle likewise does not escape this flippant device: 
“What is a sure cure for a crying baby?” “A bust in the mouth”; 
“How long is a piece of string?” “Twice as long as half’; “How 
many wells make a river?” “One, with you in the middle.” We also 
find a similar use in, “Do you know the definition of an espisco- 
palian?” “A catholic who flunked Latin”; “Of love?” “One damn fool 
after another” or “an ulcer on the heart that breaks in the pocket 
book”; “Of a fiddler?” “A lunatic dragging a horse’s tail across a cat’s 
belly”; and “Of a drugstore or rumble-seat cowboy?” “A wanderer of 
the waistline.” 

In addition we cite several smart aleck sayings taken at random 
from all types of sources. No few of these are, perhaps, old stock in 
trade to many of you. I remember a number of them from my youth. 
The rest I have picked up on the campus, in the lockerroom, on the 

8Unless otherwise indicated the “modern” examples have been recorded 
from the environs of the campus of Michigan State College. To be sure, 
many of the “modern” forms and their variants will be found at various 
locations throughout the United States. I am concerned primarily with ma- 
terial I have heard here and with a few expressions that are hang-overs from 
my youth. The collection lays no claim to breadth or extent. It serves only 


as an interest arouser for those who may see more significance in the material 
than I shall point out in this paper. 
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fields of sport, at house parties, from veterans, and sundry other 
places. The following may be heard on any fitting occasion as a re- 
ward for some service rendered: “You win” — “the lead water wings”; 
— “the barbed wire bra”; — “the elastic crow-bar”; — “the fur-lined 
bath tub”; — “the spun-glass fly swatter”; — “the cast-iron pillow” or 
any other useless thing. Then there is the sort in which one wise 
crack is answered by another: “Come here!” “What fer?” “Cat’s fur 
to make kittens’ britches. Did ya ever see a pair on dogs?” “Yes, I 
saw a pair on you”; “Don’t holler hey at me! I’m no horse!” “I know 
that. Your ears are too long!”; “Did you ever see a cow-slip?” “No, 
but I’ve seen a horse-fly”; “Did you ever see a fan-dance?” “No, but 
I've seen a bell-hop”; “Did you ever see a cake-walk>?” “No, but I’ve 
seen a corn-plaster”; and so forth. Of interest in this respect is the 
instance of an English officer dancing with a buxom American madame 
with a low-necked dress who queries, “Ah! I say there, V for victory, 
aye what?” “Could be, my dear sir,” she says, “but they are not 
bundles for Britain!” 

Who doesn’t recall the quips of young John, Jim, or Bud feeling 
their springtime oats in such remarks as: “Where’s Bill?” “He broke 
a leg and we had to shoot him”; “I’m so hungry my belly thinks my 
throat’s cut”;* “You need not be so crusty, you’re not so hard baked”;5 
“You have more crust than a pie factory”; “You have as many brains 
as three guys—two fools and a crack-pot”; “Ah, go hang a crepe on 
your nose—your brains are dead”; “When brains were dished out, you 
were shoveling snow in hell”; “Tired of walking?—run awhile”; 
“Where ya goin’?” “Crazy! Want to come along?” “No! I’ve been 
there”; “I’m a wonderful liar myself, but go on with the story, I’m 
listening”; “She must be a butcher’s daughter—she carries a calf so 
well”; “Where’s Ellen?” “I gave her the gate and she took offense”; 
“The gal I’m going to marry isn’t born yet, and her mother’s already 
dead”; and the rather uncomplimentary, “If I had a face like yours, 
I'd cut a hole in my pants and walk on my hands.” The last has a 
flavor not at all uncommon in our sayings. This variety, though in- 
deed pungent, does not sit well in cultured circles. It is, however, 
frequently good diversion in smaller, less formal gatherings—bull 

4Henry G. Bohn, A Hand-Book of Proverbs, 149 (London, 1915). Here- 


after referred to as Bohn. 
5Bohn, 155. 
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sessions, etc. To use the words of Jimmy Durante, “I got a million 
of ’em!” in case someone is interested. 

It is not a bit unusual to hear remarks of a somewhat catty nature, 
for instance: “They agree like bells; they lack Cwant) nothing but 
hanging”;® “She is as slender in the middle as a cow in the waist”;? 
“She has a shape like a drink of water”; “How beautiful she looks to- 
day—like a dying duck in a thunderstorm” or “Like an old ewe dressed 
lamb fashion”; “As demure as if butter would not melt in her 
mouth”;® or to add insult to injury, “If I had a nose like hers, I’d 
blow my hat off every time I sneezed”; or its variant, “I’d drown 
every time I got caught in the rain.” The Germans also have a 
rather clever one in this vein, “Das Madel ist eine schéne Jungfrau— 
gewesen.” The addition of the past participle changes the tense to 
create the sarcastic, “The girl has been a good looking virgin,” in- 
stead of “is a good looking virgin.” 

There probably is no limit to this type of uncomplimentary jibe. 
Who does not recall: “It looks like something the cat brought in of a 
wet night”; “Get out of the way. Your father wasn’t a glass maker”; 
“You have as much chance as a snowball in hell”; “When you were 
a kid you couldn’t spit over your chin. Now look at you. You spit 
all over it”; “Your eyes are bigger than your stomach”;® and “I'll pay 
you off when hell freezes over,” or “when cats lay goose eggs,” or 
“when February has five Saturdays and Sundays.”!° We also should 
not overlook the mixed-language type: “Wie geht’s?” “The gates all 
right, but the fence broke down”; “is kaputt,” as they say in Milwau- 
kee; and “Parlez vous francais?” “Wee, monsewer, Chevrolet coupé.” 

The above have been from our contemporary era. We now shall 
look at a few from the sixteenth century as represented in the Ger- 
man Grobianus. We see that several still exist. We must remember, 
however, that these remarks occur in a rulebook for inverted table 
manners. The author so wanted to ridicule the etiquette of the time 
as to drive the populace to shame, so that it might mend its uncouth 

6Bohn, 147. 

7Bohn, 320. 

8Bohn, 156. 

®George Latimer Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 195, 
number 5 (London and Toronto, 1929). 

10For locutions meaning “never’ see Archer Taylor, “Locutions for 


— ” Romance Philology, 2:103-34 CNovember, 1948 and February, 
1949). 
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ways. Grobianus is representative of that which is course, uncouth, 
and undesirable. On one occasion he is told to be “A noble pet dog 
like Cerberus,”1! the hideous three-headed specimen that guarded the 
gates of Hades. Then, if one were to ask him the time, he should 
reply, “The same time as it was yesterday at this time.”!? This re- 
mark is still current. Note, too, “Has a belly like a cow,”!* or is “As 
graceful as that bird they call the cow,”!* which we put, “As graceful 
as that bird we call the elephant.” Grobianus should also move about 
the guests as gracefully “as a lead bird.”!® Paralleling this we say, 
one “swims like a rock and dives like a feather.” Grobianus, more- 
over is told that if one takes the best seat at the table, he is to shove 
him away and tell him he is not better than anyone else, for “His 
mother didn’t spin him out of silk”;!* “We are baked from the same 
dough”;!7 and “We are all from one father (Adam).”!8 Then, if 
people notice that he is a “slobbergut,” he is to say, “I have my coat- 
of-arms in my shirt.”!® Similarly, a “slobbergut,” nowadays, wears, 
“ties to match the soup.” Should someone not feel well and “heave 
Jonah,” Grobianus should have an appropriate answer such as, “He 
sings with long notes.”° A companion to Grobianus is not a Geselle, 
but rather a gEsel,?1—a jackass. Further word play is found in “Flie- 
gen ohne ein F”?*—fly without an F. That is, should one complain 
about how long you lie around, just answer, “I can fly well without 
an F,” Simliar word play has been used on me, “He is a Mormon 
with one M to many.” Whenever a Grobianus is asked to work, he 
is to reply, “At Whitsuntide on the ice” that is, never.?? This is par- 
alleled by our “When February has five Saturdays and Sundays.” In 
the event Grobianus has done some unappreciated deed, and is ac- 
cused of it, he is to say, “I’m as innocent as Pilate.”*4 Also in case of 

11Grobianus, 87. 

12Grobianus, 72. 

13Grobianus, 27. 

14Grobianus, line 425. 

15Grobianus, 22. 

16Grobianus, line 3296. 

17Grobianus, line 333. 

18Grobianus, line 653. 

19Grobianus, 33. 

20Grobianus, 37. 

21Grobianus, 43, 52, 96. 

22Grobianus, 19. 


23Grobianus, 118. See also footnote 10. 
24Grobianus, 50. 
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drunkenness, he should excuse it with, “The room became too 
small”? or “The street was too narrow.” A modern equivalent is, 
“Were you drunk last night?” “No, indeed! Only the liquor was 
drunk.” 

With all the above examples, we have only scratched the surface 
of the vault in which such sayings are to be found. Their number 
could be multiplied without end. Everyone could add to these in- 
definitely. Is there a need for a rather all-inclusive collection? If so, 
there is a tremendous job of collecting to be done. Should the job 
be done, of what value would it be? What could it contribute to the 
great sum of human knowledge? Unfortunately, the contribution 
seems not to warrant the amount of energy one would have to ex- 
pend to do the job right. The chief value in working with such say- 
ings, it seems to me, can be nothing more than to give proof that 
human beings by nature enjoy this type of horseplay. Moreover, they 
have enjoyed it from times immemorial. It is only up to us to eluci- 
date and record the phenomenon.”’ Beyond this I see no urgent need 
or more significant value. Consequently, I do not reckon this ma- 
terial as bona fide folklore, but rather as popular folk material. 

Nevertheless, should some want to make comparative studies along 
this line, there are a few helpful works. To be sure, the material is 
not in any single monumental tome, but is to be found scattered 
among all good collections of proverbs and proverbial sayings, in 
journals such as American Speech, Notes & Queries; in the “Notes” 
sections of some folklore magazines; in various dictionaries of slang; 
in dialect dictionaries occasionally; and somewhat more frequently 
in books on Americanisms or colloquialisms. Then, too, the pulp 
magazines offer a rather large field yet to be culled. However, I must 
repeat, the ultimate contribution of a paper to the sum of worthwhile 
human knowledge should be the deciding factor as to the depths one 
should probe. In this instance, I feel, to have pointed out that man 
has had a singularity of nature ever since man was and to have 
shown this with a few pertinent examples is sufficient. To go any 


25Grobianus, 102. 

26K. F. W. Wander, Deutsches Sprichwérter-Lexikon, 4:895, “Strasse,” 
*55, *56 (Leipzig, 1876). 

27See Ruth Odell, “Nebraska Smart Sayings,” in the Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, 12:185-95 (September, 1948). 
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farther into the méleé would be to tempt the gods and wind up in 
purgatory. 


THE MICHIGAN BEDBUG STORY 


“You Sez, I Went to Bep Pretrry ALL-Firep Usep Up, after a 
hull day on the road before the plank was laid, calkalatin’ on a good 
snooze. Waal, just as the shivers begin to ease off, I kinder felt suthin’ 
tryin’ to pull off my shirt, and diggin’ their feet into the small of my 
back, to git a good hold. Wiggled and twisted, doubled and puckered 
—all to no good use—kept going at it like all sin. Bimby got up and struck 
a light to look around a spell—found about a peck of bedbugs scattered 
around, and more droppin’ off my shirt and runnin’ down my leg 
every minit. Swept off a place on the floor, shook out a quilt, lay down 
and kivered up for a nap. No use—mounted right on me like a parcle 
of rats on a meal tub—dug a hole in the kiverlid and crawled through, 
and gave me fits for tryin’ to hide. Got up again and went downstairs, 
got a slush bucket from the wagon, made a circle of tar on the floor, 
lay down on the inside, and felt comfortable that time anyhow. I left 
the light burnin’ and watched ’em, see ’em git together and have 
a camp meetin’ about it, and they went off in a squad with an old 
grey-headed one on the top, right up the wall and to the ceilin’, 
till they got to the right spot, then dropped right plump into my 
face. Fact, by thunder. Waal, I swept ’em up again, and made a 
circle on the ceilin’ too. Thought I had ’em fooled this time; but 
I swan to man, if they didn’t pull straws out of the bed, and build 
a bridge over, and some of them walked across on stilts. Bedbugs are 
cautious critters, and no mistake—especially the Kalamazoo kind.” 


The Michigan Folklore Society held its annual meeting in con- 
junction with the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters 
at Wayne University, Saturday, April 2, 1949. 

The first speaker of the morning session was Dr. Joe L. Norris, 
associate professor of history, Wayne University. In “Techniques of 
Studying Local History,” he explained the correlation between history 


1Printed in the Superior (Wisconsin) Chronicle, October 6, 1857, as a re- 
print from the Grand River Eagle. 
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and folklore and the new trend in studying local history through the 
enlivening light of folklore, stressing the cultural evolution of people 
in custom, habit, and story. 

Alice Sickles, director of the International Institute of Detroit, spoke 
on “The Use of Folk Materials in Furthering the Assimilation Process.” 
She traced the immigration process and its development in the com- 
munity and the various nationality festive functions as they integrate 
with civic life in this country. The work of the International Institute 
and its program furthers assimilation through appreciation and a 
practical use of folk materials, with special emphasis on the arts 
and crafts, cookery, folk dance, folk music, folk song, and costume 
research. 

The next speaker, Dr. Stuart A. Gallacher, Michigan State College, 
read a paper on “Smart Aleck Sayings, Past and Present” trying to 
show that human nature is really the same no matter what the age 
in which man lives or lived. His evidence illustrated that man at 
all times has found some diversion and entertainment by indulging 
in such horseplay as the making of smart aleck retorts or wisecracks. 
These retorts for the most part have been looked upon as impolite or 
-uncouth and, therefore, have not been easy to find in print. 

A “Preliminary Report on Folk Music of Michigan’s Upper Penin- 
sula” was presented by Harry M. Welliver, a candidate for a doctor 
of philosophy degree in musicology at the University of Michigan. 
Mr. Welliver presented the problems confronting the collector of 
folk music materials: firstly, as regards to the question of what con- 
stitutes a “folk song”; and secondly, what basis for comparative study 
in this field should be taken, since the lack of printed material in 
both instances is only too evident. Mr. Welliver has collected mater- 
ial specifically around Sault Ste Marie and the copper country region. 
This material will constitute the reseach for his Ph.D. thesis. 

Branford Millar discussed the “Eighteen Century Views of the 
Ballad” which he illustrated with slides, showing old printed texts of 
ballads. Language, idioms, meanings, and symbolism of timely phrases 
emphasized this very important branch of folklore tradition. This 
talk concluded the exceedingly valuable morning session which dem- 
onstrated that folklore is quickly gaining as a study of academic 
worth. While the papers of the morning session stressed theory and 
ideologies in folklore, the afternoon sessions showed in practice some 
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of our ancient heritages in folklore plus providing active participa- 
tion under leadership in folk dancing. 

The afternoon program began with a short business meeting, where 
it was proposed to retain the following officers for another year: presi- 
dent, Aili K. Johnson; vice-president, Branford Millar; secretary, Juana 
de Laban; treasurer, Gertrude Kurath; editor, Richard Dorson. 

After the business meeting surviving aboriginal dances of the 
American Indians were demonstrated by Gertrude P. Kurath. These 
were divided into groups of functional rites and social animal dances. 
A point of specific interest to any folklorist was the analogy of steps, 
figures such as rounds, serpentines, and couple formations as found 
in their respective European variations. 

After the redman’s dances some folk dances of India were demon- 
strated by Kapila Malik. It was stressed that folklore belongs to the 
vestige of the “agriculture society stock” of which the harvest dance 
is the most outstanding. This harvest dance was seen as performed 
in Kashmir, in Punjab, in the United Province, and in the Bengal 
and the Kummi region of the South. 

A symposium of “What Is Folklore” was opened by Dr. Richard 
M. Dorson. Definitions of the subject were contributed by Dr. 
Thelma James, Aili Johnson, and Dr. Stuart Gallacher. The meeting 
was then thrown open to the audience and to the foreign folk dancers 
from the International Institute who led general folk dancing to 
the “old time fiddle tunes” of Tom A. Green for another hour. 

This annual meeting was one of the most successful events of the 


Michigan Folklore Society. 
University of Michigan Juana DE Laban 
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FOLLOWING THE PLAN INAUGURATED IN THE JUNE, 1947 Issuk of the 
magazine, the editor is publishing in this issue a list of new members 
of the Historical Society of Michigan as of December 31, 1948. On 
December 31, 1947 the society had 659 members. During the period 
December 31, 1947 to December 31, 1948 the society gained 305 new 
members. During the same pexiod 78 persons died or dropped their 
membership, leaving a net total of 886 members. The 305 new 
members included 137 institutional memberships, 121 individual, 
31 joint active, 7 student, 5 family, and 4 organizational member- 
ships. In the list printed below a letter within parenthesis is used to 
identify the classification of new members other than those in the 
individual category. In order to enable you to ascertain just who is 
currently a member of the society, a list of those persons who were 
dropped from the membership rolls in 1948 follows the list of new 
members. Consequently, by striking out the names which appear on 
_ this list from the list in the June, 1948 issue, you can ascertain who 
are currently members of the society. Check the list to see who is a 
member. If you have the name of a person whom you think should 
join the society, send his name to the secretary of the Historical So- 
ciety of Michigan, Lansing, and a letter inviting him to join will be 
mailed from the secretary’s office. 


MICHIGAN MEMBERS 


ANTRIM BAY 
Mancelona Bay City 
Allan, Robert H. Allen, Mrs. Ruth M. 
ARENAC Bay City Public Library (I) 
Standish Beuthin, Mrs. A. H. 
Wubbena, Mrs. Jeanette (S) East Michigan Tourist Association (I) 


Sage Library (1) 


some Simpson, A. J. 
Hastings 
Hastings Public Library (1) 
BENZIE 
Middleville ~ “ 
Swift, Birge C. ompsonville 


Thornapple-W. K. Kellogg School (I) Burch, Henry J. 
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BERRIEN 
Berrien Springs 
Eidson, Dr. Hazel D. 


St. Joseph 
Upton, Mrs. Robert C. 
Westin, Edward A. 


BRANCH 
Coldwater 


Allen, Robert W. 
Branch County Library (I) 
Coldwater Public Library (I) 


CALHOUN 
Albion 


Albion College Library (I) 
Albion Public Library (ID 
Bedient, J. C. 

Held, Charles H. 

Runyan, Cecil A. 


Battle Creek 
Cook, J. Omar 
Hamilton, Burritt 
Miller, A. L. 
Willard Library (I) 
Burlington 
Goodrich, Juanita 
Marshall 
Calhoun County Historical Soc. CO) 
Marshall Public Library (I) 
CASS 
Dowagiac 
Dowagiac Daily News (1) 
CHARLEVOIX 
Beaver Island 
Gillespie, Jewell F. 
Charlevoix 
Turner, Harry 
East Jordan 
Porter, Howard P. 


St. James 
Keenan, Rev. Fabian M. 


CHIPPEWA 
Barbeau 
Simonsen, Charles 


Sault Ste Marie 


Carnegie Public Library (I) 
Evening News (I) 


CLARE 
Clare 
McArthur, Dr. Stewart C. 


CLINTON 
St. Johns 
White, Ink 


DELTA 

Escanaba 
Anthony, Mrs. W. J. (J) 
Bender, Frank (J) 
Brennan, Mrs. Mary K. (J) 
Dunathan, Clint (J) 
Escanaba Public Library (1) 
Follo, Charles (J) 
Rademacher, Mrs. Paul (J) 
Thomas, Mrs. Nancy B. (J) 
Walch, Mrs. John J. (J) 
Wiltsie, George (J) 


Fayette 
Elliott, Adelle (J) 
Lang, Mrs. John (J) 
Osdahl, Ben (J) 
Stern, Mrs. Harold (J) 


Gladstone 


Barron, Frank (J) 

Groos, Alfred P. (J) 

Hawkins, Mrs. Catherine N. (J) 
Jones, Mrs. James T. (J) 
Sohlberg, A. Theodore (J) 


Rapid River 
Miller, William J. CJ) 
Vietzke, Werner J. CJ) 

DICKINSON 


Iron Mountain 
Carnegie Public Library (I) 
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EATON 
Charlotte 
McLaughlin, Barbara 


Olivet 
Olivet College Library (I) 


EMMET 
Harbor Springs 
Christian Association (I) 


Petoskey 


Burns, Dr. Dean 
Porter, Mrs. Ora 


GENESEE 
Flint 


Carroll, Mrs. Emma M. 
Davison, Mrs. A. M. 
Elwell, Mrs. Frank 
Miller, Mrs. Ivy N. 
Seltzer, Mrs. Wayne A. 


Swartz Creek 
Bremer, Edmund H. 


GLADWIN 
Gladwin 
Gladwin County Library (1) 


GOGEBIC 
Ironwood 


Ironwood Public Schools (I) 


Wakefield 
Wakefield Public Schools C1) 


GRATIOT 
Alma 
Cash, Paul R. 


HILLSDALE 
Hillsdale 


Hillsdale College CI) 
Mitchell Public Library (1) 


Jonesville 
Coleman, Mrs. Grace Fogg 
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HOUGHTON 
Calumet 


Calumet Public Schools (I) 


Houghton 
Houghton Public Library (I) 


Painesdale 
Sarah Sargent Paine Memorial Li- 
brary (1) 
INGHAM 


East Lansing 
Lee, Shao Chang 
Michigan State College Library (I) 
Raven, Leslie (S) 
Richards, Katharine (S) 

Lansing 

Carr, Dr. Earl I. 
Dillingham, Dr. Sherman M. 
Hayden, Charles H. 
Lansing Public Library (I) 
Leyes, Elnora (S) 
State Journal (I) 
Watson, DeWitt 


Mason 
McClellan, John 


IONIA 
Ionia 
Rather, A. A. 


IOSCO 
East Tawas 
Sloan, Mrs. Emma (S) 
Whittemore 
Bellor, Mrs. Margaret 


IRON 
Iron River 
Reporter Publishing Company (1) 


ISABELLA 


Mt. Pleasant 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion Library CI) 
Kniesley, Carmon (S) 
Stone, Irene M. (S) 
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JACKSON 
Brooklyn 
Greene, Leon W. 


Jackson 
Breed, John W. 


KALAMAZOO 
Kalamazoo 


Chappel, Fred L., Jr. CJ) 
Clementz, John (J) 

Emerson, Ross F. (J) 
Gilmore, Irving S. 

Herrick, Theral T. 
Kalamazoo College Library (I) 
Kalamazoo Public Library (I) 
LeFevre, Mrs. Eunice S. (J) 
Light, Dr. Richard U. 
MacLeod, Dr. A. G. CJ) 
McMillan, Margaret B. (J) 
Pickard, Vere (J) 

Souffrou, H. E. 

Spencer, I. D. (J) 

Stevens, Edward J. 

Stokes, Katharine M. 

Teugh, Lucile (J) 

Upjohn, Mrs. Lawrence (J) 
Vaughan, Cecile (J) 


KENT 
Grand Rapids 


Alger School (I) 

DuMond, Frank L. 

Godwin Heights Public Schools C1) 
Grand Rapids Press (1) 

Ludwig, George E. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary (I) 

Sparks, Frank M. 


KEWEENAW 
Mohawk 
Kuopus, K. Wilbert 


LENAWEE 
Adrian 
Adrian Public Library (I) 
Michener, Earl C. 
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LIVINGSTON 
Howell 


McCallum, Gladys 
Siegrest, Mrs. L. T. 


LUCE 
Newberry 
Pentland Township Schools (1) 


MACKINAC 
Mackinac Island 
Lang, Otto 


MACOMB 
Center Line 
Busch High School Library (I) 


Mount Clemens 
Beal, Robert 
Mount Clemens Public Library (I) 
Mount Clemens Public Schools Li- 
brary CI) 
Roseville 
Kern Road Public Schools (I) 


Van Dyke 
Fitzgerald School (I) 


MANISTEE 
Manistee 


Bendle, Mr. and Mrs. Lester C. (F) 
Trevitts, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph (F) 


MARQUETTE 
Ishpeming 
Carnegie Public Library (I) 


Marquette 
DeHaas, Gordon T. 
Marquette County Historical Soc. (O) 
Peter White Library (I) 
Negaunee 
Negaunee Public Library (I) 


MASON 
Ludington 
Cloud, A. I. 
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MECOSTA 

Big Rapids 
Big Rapids Public Schools (I) 
Ferris Institute Library (I) 


MENOMINEE 
Menominee 


Spies Public Library (I) 


MIDLAND 
Midland 
Bare, Ernest W. 
Midland Carnegie Library (I) 
Rich, Philip T. 
MONROE 
Monroe 


Dorsch Memorial Public Library (1) 
Frost, Dr. Lawrence 

Gray, J. S. 

Monroe County Historical Soc. CO) 
Monroe Evening News (I) 


MUSKEGON 
Muskegon 
Laurin, Dr. V. S. 


North Muskegon 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. CF) 


Whitehall 
Gee, Carl J. 
NEWAYGO 


Fremont 


Feerick, Mrs. Robert 
Fremont Public Schools (I) 


Newaygo 

Lancaster, L. J. 

White Cloud 
Cooper, Jack 

OAKLAND 

Birmingham 
Baldwin Public Library CI) 

Bloomfield Hills 

Cranbrook School CI) 
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Ferndale 
Ferndale Public Library (I) 


Pontiac 


Church, Conrad N. 

Doty, Florence 

Holland, H. Russel 

Howard, Emma E. 

Howlett, Mrs. Edward V. 
Lincoln Junior High School (I) 
Pontiac Daily Press (I) 

Stock, Phyllis 


Royal Oak 
Royal Oak Public Library (I) 


OGEMAW 
West Branch 
Richardson, Delia Neal 


OSCEOLA 
Evart 
Evart Public Library (I) 


OTSEGO 
Vanderbilt 
Grant, Richard F. 


OTTAWA 
Grand Haven 
Kaufman, Jennie M. 


Holland 


Holland Public Library (I) 

Hope College (I) 

Lamb, Mrs. L. W. 

Netherlands Pioneer and Historical 
Foundation (O) 

Pieters, Dr. Albertus 

Stallkamp, Mrs. L. G. 

Vander Werf, Dr. Seth 


PRESQUE ISLE 
Rogers City 
Heron, F. S. 


SAGINAW 
Saginaw 


Butman-Fish Library (1) 
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Heavenrich, Max P. 
Hoyt Public Library (I) 
Ramsey, Joseph W. 


St. Charles 
St. Charles Public Library (I) 


ST. CLAIR 
Port Huron 


Ludwig, Dr. Frederick E. 
Morrison, Elvera G. 

Port Huron Public Library (I) 
Smith, Keith 

Stewart, Shirley 


ST. JOSEPH 
Sturgis 
Carnegie Free Public Library (I) 


Three Rivers 
Thompson, Paul M. 


SHIAWASSEE 
Corunna 


Collins, Joseph H. 
Smith, Mrs. F. Margaret 


Durand 
Ellis, James K. 


Owosso 


Owosso Argus-Press (1) 
VAN BUREN 


Decatur 


Howland, Catherine 


WASHTENAW 
Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor Daily News (1) 
Ann Arbor Public Library (I) 
Boersma, Mrs. Milford 
Breakey, James R., Jr. 
Marckwardt, Albert H. 
Michigan Historical Collections (1) 
Smith, Edwin H. 
University of Michigan General Li- 
brary (1) 
—" of Michigan Law Library 
I 


White, Janet 
Wyllie, Cleland B. 


Ypsilanti 
Ypsilanti Daily Press (I) 


WAYNE 

Dearborn 
Dearborn Public Library (I) 
Fordson High School Library (I) 
Gustafson, Mr. and Mrs. Waino (F) 
Henry Ford Trade School (1) 


Detroit 
Anderson, Mrs. David 
Bishop, Andrew A. 
Carter, Russell W. 
Clark, Albert A. 
Davis, Rolland 
Detroit News CI) 
Detroit Public Library C1) 
Dimond, Stanley E. 
Downtown Library (1) 
Duns Scotus College Library (1) 
Harbison, Winfred A. 
Hermansen, Thomas A. 
Hicks, Mrs. R. Carl 
Mark Twain Branch Library (I) 
Matz, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar J. CF) 
Mercy College CI) 
Monteith Branch Library (1) 
Parkman Branch Library (I) 
Penberthy, Dr. Grover C. 
Savage, Mrs. Edward J. 
Spitler, G. Dean 
Stark, George W. 
University of Detroit Library (1) 
Wayne University Library (1) 


Hamtramck 


Hamtramck Public Library (1) 


Highland Park 
Greene, Mrs. Marian Palmer 
McGregor Public Library (1) 
Wyandotte 
Wyandotte Public Schools (1) 
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NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles Public Library, Los An- 
geles (1) 
San Francisco Public Library, San 
Francisco (1) 
University of California Library, Los 
Angeles (1) 


COLORADO 
Coburn Library, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs (1) 
University of Colorado Library, Boul- 
der (I) 


CONNECTICUT 
Yale University Library, New Haven 
1) 
FLORIDA 
Florida State Library, Tallahassee (1) 


ILLINOIS 


Duncan, Fred B., Chicago 

Green, Arthur C., Chicago 

MacMurray College for Women, 
Pfeiffer Library, Jacksonville (1) 

Newberry Library, Chicago (I) 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb CI) 


INDIANA 


Bates, Roy M., Fort Wayne 

De Pauw University Library, Green- 
castle (1) 

Fort Wayne Public Library, Fort 
Wayne (I) 

Northern Indiana Historical Society, 
South Bend (1) 

Purdue University Library, Lafayette 
(I) 


IOWA 


State University of Iowa Library, 
Iowa City (I) 


KANSAS 


Kansas State College Library, Man- 
hattan (1) 
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KENTUCKY 


University of Kentucky Library, Lex- 
ington (1) 


MARYLAND 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
I) 
St. Mary’s Seminary Library, Balti- 
more (1) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Essex Institute, Salem CI) 
Lamont Collection, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge (1) 
Massachusetts State Library, Boston 


9) 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minne- 
apolis (1) ’ 


University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis (1) 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis University Library, St. 
Louis (1) 

Washington University, St. Louis (1) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College Library, Han- 

over (1) 


New Hampshire State Library, Con- 
cord (1) 


NEW YORK 
Case, J. G., New York 
New York Public Library, New York 
cI) 
St. Lawrence University Library, 
Canton (1) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Duke University Library, Durham 
(I) 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Public Library, Cincin- 
nati (1) 
Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont (1) 
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Miami University Library, Oxford (I) WISCONSIN 
Western Reserve University Library, Milwaukee Public Library, Milwau- 
Cleveland (I) kee (1) 
Superior Public Library, S ior (I 
onacor pe ublic Library, Superior (1) 
Oregon State Library, Salem CI) WYOMING 
University of Wyoming Library, 
PENNSYLVANIA Laramie (1) 
Pennsylvania State Library, Harris- 
ing FOREIGN MEMBERS 
TEXAS CANADA 
lor, 7 A : Department of Public Records and 
Naylor, Joe O., San Antonio Tcl, feenee 
VIRGINIA a ee de la Legislature, 
Virginia State Library, Richmond (1) Toronto Public Libraries, Toronto (1) 
WASHINGTON ENGLAND 
Washington State College Library, University of London Library, Lon- 
Pullman (1) don (1) 


Persons who died or who failed to renew their dues in the Histori- 
cal Society of Michigan in the year 1948 were: 

Mrs. Homer E. Buck, Bay City, Bay County; Mrs. Clyde Beebe, 
Benton Harbor, Berrien County; Mrs. Charles E. Gauss, Marshall, 
Calhoun County; Edwin T. Brown, Sault Ste. Marie, Chippewa 
County; William S. LaLonde, Sault Ste. Marie, Chippewa County; 
Raymond Trudgeon, Sault Ste. Marie, Chippewa County; Dr. Bion 
L. Bates, Ovid, Clinton County; Lawrence M. Fish, St. Johns, Clin- 
ton County; Ace D. Leng, Frederic, Crawford County; Mrs. Hugo 
Schreiber, Grayling, Crawford County; Douglas A. Mathison, Glad- 
stone, Delta County; Donald H. Reycraft, Petoskey, Emmet County; 
George H. Maines, Flint, Genesee County; Dr. Clinton B. Holman, 
Gladwin, Gladwin County; Joseph P. Cloon, Wakefield, Gogebic 
County; Rudolph F. Cloon, Wakefield, Gogebic County; Sister M. 
Edwardine, Traverse City, Grand Traverse County; Daniel D. Jen- 
nings, Dansville, Ingham County; Herbert G. Cooper, East Lansing, 
Ingham County; James B. Haskins, Lansing, Ingham County; Mrs. 
Kim Sigler, Lansing, Ingham County; Dr. Dana M. Snell, Lansing, 
Ingham County; Lavina Spindler, Lansing, Ingham County; Merton 
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H. Wheeler, Lansing, Ingham County; Ida Westervelt Sibley, Whit- 
temore, Iosco County; Gladys Boyington, Iron River, Iron County; 
William G. Fargo, Jackson, Jackson County; Mrs. Gertrude Fletcher, 
Spring Arbor, Jackson County; Mrs. Charles J. Clark, Vicksburg, 
Kalamazoo County; George E. Cowlishaw, Grand Rapids, Kent 
County; Mrs. G. Harry de Graaf, Grand Rapids, Kent County; 
George W. Armstrong, Adrian, Lenawee County; Maurice E. Tripp, 
Hudson, Lenawee County; Donald R. Westendorf, Mt. Clem- 
ens, Macomb County; Harold A. Sidey, St. Clair Shores, Macomb 
County; John J. Smith, Onekama, Manistee County; C. Lawrence 
Lind, Ludington, Mason County; Mark Lamos, Barryton, Mecosta 
County; Fred Ashley, Big Rapids, Mecosta County; Robert C. Stew- 
art, Big Rapids, Mecosta County; Fred E. McCollom, Paris, Mecosta 
County; Harry L. Barnum, Lake City, Missaukee County; W. N. 
Viola, Rochester, Oakland County; George Manting, Holland, Ottawa 
County; Mrs. Elizabeth Cotter, Saginaw, Saginaw County; Mrs. Ed- 
gar Hanson, Saginaw, Saginaw County; Arthur N. Culp, Constantine, 
St. Joseph County; Dr. Hugh M. Beebe, Ann Arbor, Washtenaw 
County; Mrs. Albert S. Hazzard, Ann Arbor, Washtenaw County; 
George Rumney, Ann Arbor, Washtenaw County; Darrel J. Richards, 
Allen Park, Wayne County; Mrs. Harold A. Barber, Dearborn, Wayne 
County; Grace Larsen, Dearborn, Wayne County; Robert H. Larson, 
Dearborn, Wayne County; Mrs. Frank D. McDonald, Dearborn, 
Wayne County; Mrs. Lysander T. Maples, Dearborn, Wayne 
County; Mary Vranesh, Dearborn, Wayne County; Ralph W. Bar- 
nard, Detroit, Wayne County; Mrs. Sara Jane Barry, Detroit, Wayne 
County; Ruth Brown, Detroit, Wayne County; Fred M. Butzel, De- 
troit, Wayne County; Hal A. Foley, Detroit, Wayne County; Ida 
Ford, Detroit, Wayne County; Eleanor C. Gray, Detroit, Wayne 
County; Catherine E. Grindley, Detroit, Wayne County; Rev. Edward 
J. Hickey, Detroit, Wayne County; Chester E. Hoskins, Detroit, 
Wayne County; May S. Jaehnig, Detroit, Wayne County; Mary E. 
Larsen, Detroit, Wayne County; E. J. Parker Sage, Detroit, Wayne 
County; Sidney Canvas Shop, Detroit, Wayne County; Douglas B. 
Turner, Detroit, Wayne County; Willard W. Wixson, Grosse Isle, 
Wayne County; Emery McLaughlin, Highland Park, Wayne County; 
Edward L. Devine, Plymouth, Wayne County; Harvey M. Rosa, 
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River Rouge, Wayne County; Thomas C. Hart, Sharon, Connecticut; 
Phillip D. Jordan, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Governor G. MENNEN WILLIAMS ANNOUNCED IN May, 1949, 
the appointment of Mr. Prentiss M. Brown to the Michigan Histori- 
cal Commission for a term expiring May, 1955. Mr. Brown, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Detroit Edison Company and a 
former United States senator from Michigan, succeeds Mr. Charles 
A. Sink. At its regular meeting in Lansing, June 2, the commission 
elected as officers for the current year: Dr. James O. Knauss, presi- 
dent; the Most Rev. William F. Murphy, vice-president; and Dr. 
Lewis Beeson, secretary-treasurer. 


Micuican State COLLEGE ACCEPTED ON Marcu 2, 1949, a grant 
of $30,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation of New York. The 
grant is to assist research dealing with the historical, political, and soci- 
ological development of Michigan and the Great Lakes area. Dean 
Lloyd C. Emmons is chairman of a special committee which will ad- 
minister the fund. Other members of the committee are: Dr. Russell B. 
Nye, Dr. Madison Kuhn, Dr. C. P. Loomis, and Dr. Raleigh Bar- 
lowe, of the Michigan State College faculty, and Dr.. Lewis Beeson 
of the Michigan Historical Commission. The grants-in-aid have been 
broken up into three periods. The research of the first is to be com- 
pleted March 1, 1950. The second group will be accepted until 
February 1, 1950, for grants made for one year beginning March 1, 
1950. The third group of applications will be accepted until Febru- 
ary 1, 1951, with grants extending from March 1, 1951, to March 
1, 1952. 

Any person may apply for a grant. Grants were awarded for the 
first period to the following people for the studies described: 

Dr. Bernard Duffey, department of English, Michigan State Col- 
lege, $500, for a study of Midwestern literary activity, 1890-1920. 
This is a study of the Midwestern group of poets, novelists, and 
critics, centered about Chicago in this period—Henry Fuller, Hamlin 
Garland, Joseph Kirkland, Robert Herrick, William Vaughn Moody, 
Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl 
Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Ben Hecht. 
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Mrs. Aili Johnson, Gwin, Michigan, $295, for The Finns in the 
Middle West, a study of Finnish folk culture through folklore in 
Finland and America, indicating the general patterns of accultara- 
tion in the Midwest, and the effect of one ethnic background on 
rural and urban Midwestern American culture. 

Dr. Mentor B. Williams, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
$500, for research preparatory to new editions of Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft’s Narrative Journals of Travels through the Northwest- 
ern Regions of the United States, Extending from Detroit through 
the Great Chain of American Lakes (1821) and Narrative of an 
Expedition through the Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake (1834). 

Mr. Charles F. Hampton, department of written and spoken 
English, Michigan State College, $300, for A Political and Rhetorical 
Study of the 1840 Presidential Campaign in Michigan, a study of 
the political and rhetorical devices used in the first presidential cam- 
paign following Michigan’s entry to statehood. 

Dr. Charles Hirschfeld, department of history and civilization, 
Michigan State College, $100, for the completion of a comprehensive 
history of the “Railroad Conspiracy Case” which took place in Michi- 
gan in 185]. 

Dr. Willis F. Dunbar, Kalamazoo, Michigan, $1,000, for the re- 
vision and completion of a manuscript on the history of Michigan. 

A committee from the social research service of the department 
of sociology, Michigan State College, composed of Dr. Charles R. 
Hoffer, Dr. Duane Gibson, Dr. Frederick Thaden, Dr. Judson Lan- 
dis, and Dr. Allen Beegle, $1,000, for One Hundred Year Farm Fami- 
lies, a study of social-cultural correlates of stability in farm ownership. 
This study will be based on analyses of the farm families recently 
awarded certificates by the Michigan Historical Commission who 
have owned and occupied the same Michigan farms for one hundred 
years or more. 


In Marcu, 1949, rue Detrorr Historica, Commission accepted 
the general plan for the Detroit Historical Society’s museum building 
as presented by the architect in charge, Mr. William E. Kapp. The 
newest ideas in museum architecture are embodied in the plans 
adopted by the commission. Four types of use have been kept in 
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mind in designing the museum building. The functions to be ac- 
commodated are: public service, such as entrance halls, cloak rooms, 
lavatories; exhibits; administration; and housekeeping. 

In line with the advanced planning for the museum structure are 
the plans for the utilization of the building when it is completed. As 
described by Mr. Henry Brown, managing director of the Detroit 
Historical Society, it is because this exhibit plan of the society 


is, in many respects, unique, that the building itself is a striking de- 
parture in museum construction. The museum program is simple. It is 
designed to show Detroiters why people have come to Detroit for 250 
years and how, under the American way of life, their standard of living 
has risen and their opportunities for cultural and intellectual enjoyment 
have been broadened. 

Three times in the history of Detroit the basis for its economic life 
has changed. First, it was the fur trade with the Indians. To illustrate 
this, we expect eventually to show dioramas depicting Indian life, the fur 
traders’ store, the transportation and shipping of furs by canoe, dugout, 
and sail and the life of the French habitant. The military establishments 
of Fort Ponchartrain, Fort Lernoult and Fort Shelby, which protected 
this trade, will also be shown by model and dioramas. Secondly, Detroit 
became the center of commerce and trade for a great agricultural area, the 
state of Michigan. The home industries, the small shops, and the ware- 
houses will also be shown by the use of models and dioramas. Thirdly, 
there has come the present Detroit—Detroit the Dynamic—the Detroit 
of the automobile. Our city has become the symbol of mass production 
throughout the world. In far away places, this method of mass produc- 
tion is frequently referred to as the Detroit method. Detroit has shown 
how the “American system of freedom” can create a better material life 
for its people. For the first time in the history of the world, we have the 
amazing fact that the carriage maker drives a carriage. 

Plans are being made for several unusual types of display to interpret 
the development of our community, particularly the present-day city in 
which we live. Among these planned is a large diorama, with moving 
parts, to show how the automobile has changed transportation, has fos- 
tered suburban areas, and has created many new types of business. Also 
planned is a large model of a typical mass production plant illustrating 
how the work of many people can be combined in the producing of ma- 
terials in such quantity that they can be purchased by those who make 
them. 

On the ground floor of the museum will be an exhibit called “The 
Streets of Detroit.” One section of the street will be early Detroit of the 
French, British, and early American period with such craft shops as the 
candlemaker, the blacksmith, the saddler, the cooper, the silversmith, 
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and similar small industries. It will be lighted by oil lamps and have 
board footwalks. The windows of the shops and the shops themselves 
will be displays. The visitor will turn a corner and be on a street of 
Detroit in the Civil War days. This street is to be lighted with gas lamps. 
You will see the fire station with hand and horse drawn equipment, early 
drugstores, barbershops, cigar stores, bakeries, shoe stores, and similar 
shops. 

Again one turns the corner and is on a Detroit street of the 1890's. 
The street will be lighted with arc lamps and the windows with their 
displays will show the shops, fashions and products of the gay nineties. The 
last section of the street will be that of the 1920’s. With such new types 
of business establishments as automotive salesrooms, radio stores, soda 
fountains, and clothing stores exhibiting the fashions of the period. 

One section of the museum will have period rooms showing how the 
ordinary citizen of Detroit lived during the various epochs of the city’s 
history. The homes included would be those of a French habitant, and 
an early American log cabin interior. For the past century, the develop- 
ment of the living room, bedroom, and dining room as they would have 
appeared at such periods as 1830, 1860, 1890, 1920, and the present. 
Particular emphasis will be given to showing the changes and con- 
veniences introduced in such important parts of the present-day home, as 
the kitchen, the bathroom, and the utility or heating apparatus. The 
emphasis in this series of exhibit will be concerned with how the stand- 
ard of living of the average citizen of Detroit was bettered by the contri- 
butions of each generation. The exhibit is designed to show how the 
many peoples from many lands and parts of the United States, who have 
come to Detroit to better themselves, found that right here in Detroit, 
the American system has helped them. 

The museum program for exhibits will also include many special 
stories on the life and development of our community. One of the most 
important of these will be the development of the services which the 
city of Detroit renders to its citizens: medical and public health activities 
to show the doubling of the life expectancy of our people; the various 
types of recreation; ard how, with the growth of leisure time available 
to our citizens, their participation in sports, both as players and specta- 
tors, has grown. The cultural development of Detroit will also be shown 
with displays about the progress of education, the growth of our library, 
the develpment of such cultural interests as art, music, and the drama. 

The exhibits which have been mentioned will not be fixed. Displays 
on the streets of Detroit can be changed from time to time with seasonal 
or other emphasis. The same is true of the period rooms. In addition, 
temporary exhibits emphasizing special anniversaries or the work of 
specific interest groups can be given. 

The Historical Commission will also have the J. T. Wing “Museum 
of Great Lakes History” and the “Fort Wayne Historic Monument” 
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under its jurisdiction. Therefore all phases of the history of transporta- 
tion and military life of our areas will be dealt with, either in the main 
building or in the special units. 

The program for the exhibits in the Detroit historical museum is a 
dynamic program, to show within a limited space as many ideas and facts 
as possible concerning the development of our community. The museum 
will be a museum of ideas, and not of objects. 


It is expected that the museum building will open on July 24, 
1951, in time to form a major part of the celebration of Detroit’s 
founding by Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac in 1701. 


In Aprizt, 1949, rae Unrrep States SENATE RULES COMMITTEE 
approved a resolution sponsored by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
for the transfer to the Detroit Historical Society of four important 
documents of an early era in Michigan’s history. In due time these 
valuable papers arrived in Detroit and were placed in the Burton 
Historical Collection. 

The earliest document of the group is a deed dated December 23, 
1760, conveying lands on the south side of Lake Superior from four 
Indian chiefs to Robert Rogers, famous ranger and hero, who figures 
in Kenneth Poberts’ novel, Northwest Passage. A map is traced on 
the reverse. 

A letter of December 12, 1806, from the governor and judges of 
Michigan Territory to Congress, reporting progress, is the second 
document. This states that a town, or city, has been laid out on the 
site of the village of Detroit, which had burned in 1805, and that a 
plan accompanies the report, which was not found with the group 
of documents returned to Detroit. However, a copy of this is in the 
Detroit city clerk’s office. This was one of the three plans drawn 
after the fire of 1805, in 1805, 1806, and 1807. The latter two were 
drawn by Abijah Hull. 

The plan of 1807, by Hull, is with the papers and is the one 
sought for years by Clarence M. Burton. It was finally located and 
photographed for him. A detailed description has been attached to 
the plan. Section 2 of the Abijah Hull plan is the last of the docu- 
ments and represents one of the plan sections numbered | to 8, pre- 
pared by Hull as a part of the whole map of 1807, and adopted 
separately by the governor and judges of Michigan Territory. 
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For MicuIcAN RESIDENTS who are interested in the preservation 
of our historic and cultural heritage, the program of the National 
Council for Historic Sites and Buildings should be of interest. The 
National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings was founded in 
1947 when representatives of national, regional, state, and local or- 
ganizations, and interested individuals joined together to further 
the preservation of sites and buildings significant in American his- 
tory and culture. The National Council for Historic Sites and Build- 
ings is focusing national attention upon the importance of preserving 
significant historical and architectural monuments. It is a national 
agency through which sentiment for the preservation of historic 
buildings by national, state, or local organizations may be mobilized. 
The council has an office at 511 Tenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Centrat Micuican Cotiece oF Epucation’s second annual so- 
cial science forum was held at Mount Pleasant, March 25-26, 1949. 
The forum this year was devoted to the “Crisis in World Thought.” 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, Dr. Ralph A. Sawyer, the Right Rev. R. S. 
Emrich, and Dr. Marshall M. Knappen were among the outside 
participants on the program. In addition to five general meetings 
those attending the conference broke up into four group forums: 
religion and ethics, science and philosophy, social and economic prob- 
lems, and problems of international security. 


Many Paut BunyYAN STORIES AND OTHER TALL TALEs of the lum- 
bering days have already been written down. Now through a folklore 
project carried on by Wayne University the melodies and words of 
lumberjacks’ songs will also be preserved in written form and added 
to folklore libraries. Under the direction of Dr. Thelma James of 
the English department field trips are being made to ghost towns of 
the lumbering days and other communities where the old lumber- 
jacks live. They are asked to sing their camp songs once more so 
that they may be preserved for future generations. 


Tue Detroit Instrrute oF Arts, co-operating with the Detroit 
Historical Society, on June 7, 1949, opened a show of the work of 
Detroit painters before 1900. The Burton Historical Collection and 
the fine arts department of the Detroit Public Library assisted in the 
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research preliminary to the selection of paintings owned by Ann Ar- 
bor and Detroit residents and institutions. The director of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, Dr. E. P. Richardson, gave a talk at the open- 
ing of the exhibition which appears in the June number of the 
Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society under the title, “The Arts 
in American Life and History.” 


Tue Wayne County Mepicat Society celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary with a centennial banquet April 26, 1949. Special 
exhibits of books, manuscripts, and other objects, loaned by the Bur- 
ton Historical Collection and the Detroit Historical Society were pre- 
pared in celebration of the anniversary. The occasion was observed 
further by the publication of a pamphlet, A Golden Centennial of 
Medicine, 1849-1949 by Henry B. Selleck. The April issue of the 
Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society paid tribute to a number 
of the outstanding doctors who have practiced and left their mark on 
Wayne County in an article, “Medical Men in Public Life” by Dr. 
James H. Dempster. 


Tue ALconouin Cus oF Detroit, composed of male devotees of 
history living in Detroit and Windsor, held its annual ladies’ day 
meeting at Fort Malden, Amherstburg, June 11, 1949. Mr. William 
C. Richards spoke on “The Last Billionaire’—Henry Ford. “Bucke’s 
Journey Through the Sierras,” an illustrated talk on the Gold Rush 
days, was presented by Dr. Edwin Seaborn when the club met in 
the Norton-Palmer Hotel in Windsor, May 6, 1949. 


Tue Bay County Hisroricat Society at its annual meeting May 
24, 1949, re-elected Harry B. Smith president. Other officers elected 
were: vice-presidents, Mrs. Frieda Swan, Clair White, and Curtis 
S. Gustin; secretary, Minnie C. Beuthin; and historian, A. T. Green- 
man. Mrs. Margaret Plumsteel will continue as director of the 
society's museum with George X. Allen as assistant director. Follow- 
ing the election of officers, William K. Swan spoke to the group on 
the “History of Petroleum in Bay County and the State.” 


Tue Detta County Historicat Society met at Rock, May 19, 
1949. A paper on the history of Rock and Maple Ridge Township 
was presented by Arvid Mustonen, Sr. Other old residents present 
supplemented that information with reminiscences of their own. At 
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that meeting the society voted to hold two picnics during the summer, 
one to be held at Ford River about July 10 and another at Peninsula 
Point near Stonington on August 7. At its June meeting Ray Broth- 
erton of Negaunee addressed the society and showed lantern slides 
depicting the early history of the Upper Peninsula. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE Great Lakes Historicat Sociery met 
with their wives and guests in the Great Lakes dining room of the 
Cleveland Public Library for their annual dinner meeting, May 19, 
1949. The speaker of the evening was Julius H. Barnes of Duluth, 
Minnesota, ex-president of the Federal Grain Corporation and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Tue Katamazoo County Historicat Society, organized in No- 
vember, 1948, got off to an excellent start under the presidency of 
Dr. Alexis A. Praus, director of the Kalamazoo Museum. The society 
has a well-rounded program of activities. The literature it gets out 
for its members is designed to keep them interested in the society 
and actively supporting it. In April, 1949, it began the publication 
. of a mimeographed bulletin under the editorship of Mate Graye 
Hunt. The first issue of the bulletin had for its theme the dictum 
that “A Historical Society Should Have a Five-Year Plan for Re- 
search and Collection.” Starting with a quote from Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander’s article, “Getting the Most Out of Local History,” which 
appeared in Michigan History (January-March, 1945) the bulletin 
went on to state that “soon after its organization, members of the 
Kalamazoo County Historical Society recognized that it was neces- 
sary to have planned approach to the society’s avowed purpose of 
collecting, preserving, and studying of state and local history.” The 
bulletin then went on to report on a meeting of the society in Febru- 
ary at which a program of collection was discussed. This sound 
approach to local history could be emulated profitably by other local 
historical societies. At its meeting in May, 1949, the Kalamazoo 
County Historical Society elected officers for this year: president, 
Charles Starring; vice-president, John Clementz; secretary, Dr. Mar- 
garet MacMillan; treasurer, Fred L. Chappel; and executive secretary, 
Alexis A. Praus. In June Mr. Starring announced that preliminary 
plans were being made for the formation of an archaeological section 
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within the Kalamazoo society for the special interest of those mem- 
bers “who find the state’s prehistoric period an absorbing avocational 
study.” The society is considering publishing a valuable contribution 
to local history, a check list of Kalamazoo County pioneers for the 
period 1830-50. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL DINNER MEETING of the Marine Historical 
Society of Detroit was held at the Edison Boat Club, April 27, 1949. 
Mr. W. T. Laidly, chief of the engineering and operations branch 
of the United States lake survey, in an illustrated lecture, covered 
the work of the lake survey, from the actual field work by the survey 
vessels to the preparation of maps and charts of the coasts and 


harbors. 


Mrs. Tuomas B. HANNA WAS PROGRAM CHAIRMAN of the meeting 
of the Mason County Historical Society held May 27, 1949, in the 
Ludington Public Library. The topic for discussion was “Old Build- 
ings in Mason County.” Some Ludington buildings highlighted 
were the Pomeroy Pop Shop, the Dewar block, and the Filer house. 
Mrs. Albert Surrarrer was in charge of the discussion of early build- 
ings outside of Ludington. 


THE PROPERTIES OF THE MUSEUM of the Monroe County His- 
torical Society were enriched when the society formally accepted at 
its annual banquet, April 21, 1949, the Dan Crane collection of 
Indian artifacts. Mr. Crane began his collection some twenty- 
five years ago on his land along the River Raisin. Since then his 
searching of old Indian camp sites has produced a valuable col- 
lection of arrowheads, celts, axes, drills, knives, and other artifacts. 
This story of Indian life in stone will present an interesting chapter 
in history for the enthusiastic group of junior historians in Monroe. 


Tue Oricin, DEVELOPMENT, AND Activities of the Michigan 
Historical Collections, established in 1935, are described in a recent 
publication, the Michigan Historical Collections of the University of 
Michigan. The Collections has two main collecting functions: the 
collecting of manuscript and printed material relating to the history 
of Michigan, and service as an archival agency for the University of 
Michigan. During its brief existence the Collections has gathered 
and organized a great mass of valuable manuscript and printed 
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material. This material is described in the pamphlet under review, 
which is number 3 of the Collection’s Bulletin publications. 


TALES OF THE ABSENT MINDED PROFESSOR, the dumb star athlete, 
initiation procedure of fraternities and sororities, and drinking songs 
form the pattern for the folklore of college campuses throughout the 
country. The American Mercury for June, 1949, carries this interest- 
ing contribution from Dr. Richard M. Dorson under the title, “The 
Folklore of Colleges.” 


A LIST OF RECENT BOOKS ON Detroir AND DetroIrTeERs is printed 
in the Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society for June, 1949. A pic- 
ture of the publication for the complete Michigan scene will be pre- 
sented with the appearance in the December, 1949 issue of Michigan 
History of the bibliography of Michigan history for 1948. 


Davin MEap, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLIsH at Michigan State 
College, appears as author of “Brownson and Kossuth at Cincinnati” 
in the April, 1949 issue of the Bulletin of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio. This story is of special interest to De- 
.troiters since Orestes Brownson spent his last years in Detroit in the 
home of his son, Henry F. Brownson. His denunciation of Kossuth 
and Mazzini as leading conspirators “in a grand European plot... 
to overthrow every legally constituted government in the civilized 
world” reminds us that witch hunting was popular in those days too. 


One oF MIcHIGAN’s FOREMOST HISTORIANS, Miss M. Agnes Bur- 
ton, died May 5, 1949. Miss Burton was the oldest child of Clarence 
M. Burton, founder of the great Burton Historical Collection in the 
Detroit Public Library. Her entire life was consecrated to the history 
of Detroit and Michigan. During her father’s lifetime she was his 
principal collaborator; after his death for more than twenty years she 
devoted her time and energies to the development and organization 
of the great historical collection he had begun. Miss Burton is a 
member of that select group of Americans whose personal interest 
and philanthropic spirit have endowed this country with great cul- 
tural collections. The Burton Historical Collection will remain a 
monument to her and her father’s public spirit. 























News and Comment 


A SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION to commemorate the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the permanent capitol 
of the United States in Washington, D. C. will open April 15, 1950, ac- 
cording to the National Sesquicentennial Commission. This commission, 
directed by Edward Boykin, has been intrusted with plans for the cen- 
tennial which include a world’s “Freedom Fair.” Among the buildings 
proposed by the National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission are two 
large state halls which will house exhibits of the forty-eight states. An 
appropriation of $3,000,000 is being requested to finance the fair and 
sesquicentennial observances. 


A NEW AND DIFFERENT MAGAZINE OF HISTORY has been announced 
as a joint project by the American Association for State and Local History 
and the Society of American Historians. Its sponsors intend to make 
Milestones a magazine for the average American adult with an 
emphasis on popular, well-written history presented vividly in modern 
style with abundant illustrations. The sponsors of Milestones intend 
to follow a path away from academic concepts. They believe that history 
can not only be practically useful in business, the professions, and social 
intercourse but that it can be highly entertaining. The American 
Association for State and Local History has appealed to its members and 
other people interested in history for contributions necessary to complete 
the preliminary work on the proposed magazine. Contributions in excess 
of $100 will be applicable against stock in the corporation as finally 
established. They may be sent to Mr. Earle Newton, State House, 
Montpelier, Vermont. Mr. Newton is secretary-treasurer of the American 
Association for State and Local History. 


A SECOND CONFERENCE OF HISTORIANS was called by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, February 4-5, 1949, to discuss “Current Trends 
and Future Opportunities” in the field of American history. The four 
papers read at this conference were printed in the April, 1949 issue of 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. They were: “A 
Decade of American Histories” by Thomas C. Cochran; “Social Changes 
in Our Times,” by Frederick Lewis Allen; Richard H. Shryock’s “Prom- 
ising Fields”; and Louis B. Wright’s “The Relationship of the Historian 
and the Research Library.” 


Tue St. JosepH Museum, Sr. Josepn, Missourr, recently issued 
volume 1, number | of its publication, Museum Graphic. William L. 
Goetz, president of the museum, is the owner of the M. K. Goetz Brew- 
ing Company. The history of the St. Joseph Museum is a history of 
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William L. Goetz and the museum itself is a tribute to the Goetz family. 
In the summer of 1947 he and the brewing company he heads donated 
$35,000 to the museum to purchase the Tootle home. Citizens of St. 
Joseph matched that amount in order to assure adequate funds to re- 
model the building for use as a museum. On November 2, 1947, the 
voters of St. Joseph approved a milltax-levy to provide for the permanent 
support of the museum. 


Minnesota History ror Marcu, 1949, reports many changes in 
the Minnesota Historical Society. The manuscripts division which was 
placed under the custody of the library in 1946, was restored to its 
status as an independent department of the society; the newspaper 
division is engaged in a large microfilming project; and the museum is 
being renovated and rearranged as a part of Minnesota’s centennial 
celebration this year. Under the heading “Territorial Daguerreotypes” 
in this issue of Minnesota History, Sister Helen Angela Hurley contributes 
the article, “The Sisters of St. Joseph and the Minnesota Frontier.” Her 
account describes vividly the life of her order in frontier days. 


A porTRAIT OF AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY formulated from the ac- 
counts of European travelers to this country in the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth centuries has been compiled and edited by Oscar Handlin. 
Mr. Handlin’s This Was America was the May selection of the History 
Book Club. The club selected for June John C. Calhoun: Nullifier by 
Charles M. Wiltse. The period covered in this book, 1829-39 is the 
stormy presidency of Andrew Jackson, during which time Calhoun 
changed from a supporter of the president to a foe. 


Tue American Arcuivist For Apri, 1949, contains several articles 
of value to archivists and historians: “The Interest of J. Franklin Jameson 
in the National Archives, 1908-1934”; “The Papers of Thomas Jefferson: 
Progress and Procedures at Princeton”; and “The Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society of American Archivists.” 


A MAP EXHIBITION AT THE MUSEUM of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society is described in Museum Echoes for June, 1949. In- 
cluded in the exhibition are three maps drawn by Rufus Putnam, the 
leader of the Ohio Company which made the first permanent settlement 
at Marietta. 


A srupy IN procepures is “The Identification of French Mission 
Sites in the Huron Country” by Kenneth E. Kidd appearing in Ontario 
History for April, 1949. 


CoLLECTORS WILL READ WITH INTEREST an illustrated article, “Lin- 
colniana: Autographs—Real and Forged,” by Jay Monaghan in the 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for March, 1949. 
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A SECOND VOLUME OF THE Lucas County, OxI0, History, Canal 
Days, by Randolph C. Downes, has been published. Mr. Downes is di- 
rector of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio and editor of the 
society’s magazine, the Northwest Ohio Quarterly. This second volume 
records the history of Lucas County from 1812 to 1850. 


Tue Onto State ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HisTorIcAL QuaRTERLY for 
April, 1949, published “The Establishment of the Second Moravian 
Mission” by Dr. Fred C. Hamil of Wayne University. This chapter in 
the history of the Moravian missions deals with New Salem on the 
Pettquotting River (now the Huron) in northern Ohio. Michigan His- 
tory for June, 1949, carried another of Dr. Hamil’s Moravian studies, 
“The Moravians of the River Thames.” 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF THE Mormons from New York to 
Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and finally to Utah and California is traced 
through a study of “Early Mormon Journalism” in the March, 1949 issue 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. ‘The author, Virgil V. 
Peterson, is concerned chiefly in this study with reflecting Mormon ac- 
tivities up until the death of the prophet, Joseph Smith, in 1844. His 
attention is focused on the body of the church which followed Brigham 
Young to the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


A FULL REPORT OF THE SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Ameri- 
can Historical Society was published in the American Historical Review 
for April, 1949. The annual meeting, held December 28-30, 1948, at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., hit an all time high in at- 
tendance figures with a total count of 1,332 persons registered. 








Reviews of Books 


My Michigan: Readings in Michigan History for the Grades. By Ricuiarp 
Crype Forp. (Delaware, Ohio, The Gateway Publishing Company, 
1948.) 


My Michigan is an answer to the oft-repeated prayer of alert teachers 
in Michigan schools. Here is a collection of stories for Michigan chil- 
dren, fresh, accurate in historic detail, interesting, and dramatic. Intended 
for children in the intermediate grades, the vocabulary is safely within 
their own reading levels. Children reading these stories will learn to love 
their state and to respect its history. Under a skillful teacher these 
children will be stimulated to go seeking in their own communities for 
the fact and romance of local history. 

Reading these stories we can easily become, in imagination, an 
interested listener on the outskirts of a group of boys or girls in a summer 
camp sprawled around the evening fire. While the lights cast their 
flickering shadows on the surrounding forest trees, we listen to a superb 
storyteller enchant his youthful audience with the entrancing tales, past 
and present, of their own state of Michigan. These stories are no dull 
textbook narratives. They are warm, personal, conversational. Here and 
there words and phrases used by the Michigan pioneer drop naturally 
into the story. If the story for the evening is about early lumbering days, 
the children can hear the wind sighing through Michigan’s virgin forests, 
the crash of falling pines, the creak of sleigh runners on the iced log 
roads, the clink-clank of the riverman’s peavey, and the whine of the 
saws in the Saginaw mills. Around some other evening’s campfire they 
will hear simple but dignified incidents in the lives of Michigan men of 
distinction: Peter White, Will Carleton, Jaques Marquette, Simon 
Pokagon, Henry Ford, Alex Dow, and many others. The estimable 
qualities of these men are exhibited to the children for their imitation, 
the “American system” in review. As if to keep his audience alert, the 
storyteller often injects into the narrative a dash of sly and unexpected 
humor, and the youthful listeners break out in appreciative chuckles or 
in gales of laughter: “The mosquitoes make life miserable. They would 
fly up, light on the trees, and bark”; “If oil and gas are found together, 
the driller has a ‘gusher’ on his hands. Sometimes they are hard to 
control, like other gushers that talk too much.” 

As each story comes to a close, there is bound to be many questions 
from the curious, youthful listeners. They want to know more about 
Michigan’s past and present. They want to know where to find other 
stories of their state. They resolve to read longer accounts of the 
incidents mentioned and seek out some of the interesting locations. 
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They volunteer similar stories such as those told by Uncle Henry who 
worked in the lumber camps out of Alpena or by Aunt Lucy whose 
father spent many years in the copper country. Each story closes with a 
promise of another around tomorrow evening’s campfire. 

With a skillful teacher the method of the classroom is the method 
of the campfire. The stories in My Michigan are intended for pure en- 
joyment and inspiration. There are no “problems” to be solved nor test 
questions at the end of the unit. The stories are like sound recordings 
which might be played again and again. They lead to questions, dis- 
cussion, further study, and stories by local people or with a local back- 
ground. General American histo: comes to life. Nationally significant 
events have local implications: Aunty Sojourner Truth, “a simple black 
woman,” whose “efforts helped move the world,” calls upon “A. Lin- 
coln”; the Republication party is organized and named “under the green 
spreading oaks” of Jackson; the voyage of the Mayflower has a counter- 
part in the emigration of the Dutch to a new Michigan Holland. 

The teacher has thirty stories in the kit. These stories are of typical 
places and historical events in Michigan. Each story is on a separate 
leaflet which may be distributed to the children for sight reading or 
study. These leaflets or “issues” may be bound in a convenient binder 
furnished with the set, or they may be collected at the end of the story 
period and used with other groups of children. Better still, they may be 
taken home for parents to read. Adults will read these stories with 
pleasure, profit, and entertainment and ask for more. It is our guess 
that many of these sets of Michigan stories will be found with road maps 
and other tourist guides when the family car heads out for the summer 
vacation or the week-end trip. 

The pen and ink illustratioius in the leaflets will appeal to children. 
The resourceful teacher will supplement these sketches, which are more 
symbolic than of photographic accuracy, with actual photographs printed 
on postcards or taken from tourist bureau brochures and with albums or 
scrapbooks brought from the homes of the children. 

The humor in the stories is delightful. It breaks out in unexpected 
forms and places. It is hoped that the too pedantic teacher will not muff 
the subtle touches or sly jabs that lurk in the running descriptions of 
persons and places. In many instances they clear the atmosphere like a 
dash of ozone and pack a big package of otherwise dull and lengthy 
description in a single sentence. 

Some of the scientifically-minded brethren of the pedagogic profession 
may apply to these stories one of the recognized tests of vocabulary 
difficulty and find one or more words in each issue not supposed to be 
within the grasp of children of the grades for whom the stories are 
intended. If this is done there is no cause for alarm, as each word that 
might be so classified as too difficult is so swallowed up with interesting 
content that children will easily follow the meaning and direction of the 
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story. This material has been tried as sight reading with an average 
fifth grade. It was found that the children not only got the meaning of 
the stories but enjoyed them immensely. 

If necessary for clearness and accuracy, Dr. Ford does not hesitate to 
use the longer word which acts as a challenge to the young learners and 
sends them to the dictionary for a discovery and sometimes for a good 
laugh. In other words, Dr. Ford does not talk down to his young 
readers. He is too experienced a writer of children’s stories for that. 
His Sandy Macdonald’s Man: A Story of the Mackinaw Fur Trade, to 
mention just one of his delightful stories, was on the Michigan reading 
circle of books for children and was used for many years as a text in 
supplementary reading in the schools of the state. My Michigan is 
written in the same characteristic style of the author and will go far in 
filling a recognized need in the schools of Michigan. 


Ypsilanti Ernest H. CHaPELie 


Detroit’s First American Decade, 1796 to 1805. By F. Crever BA.p. 
(Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1948. [xii], 278 
p. Illustrations. $4.50.) 


Detroit was a tiny village in 1796 when the surrender of the fort 
established at last American sovereignty. This volume is the study of 
that tiny village for the ten years which follow. To say that this task 
has been magnificently performed by Dr. Bald is to give him less than 
an appropriate honor. The volume seems to me to mark a milestone in 
research in Detroit history and to establish a pattern as well as a standing 
to which Dr. Bald’s successors shall attempt to attain. He has taken a 
specific and manageable topic and has completed his research. Dr. Bald 
knows that village of one hundred fifty years ago and the people who 
are in and out of the little settlement so intimately that he writes of them 
vividly and even amusingly. The acknowledgments in the preface give 
an idea of the extent of his search for material and the bibliographical 
essay with which the volume concludes is a model of its kind. It is 
unlikely that there exists any considerable body of material which Dr. 
Bald has not thoughtfully exploited. 

The story which is told here is not merely of the comings and goings 
of the individual, however. Dr. Bald works out the story of the transi- 
tion from the military government of General Anthony Wayne’s com- 
mand through the coming of the American and the civil and economic 
adjustments which followed. Before the end of this decade, Detroit was 
an incorporated town in an American territory and had survived her first 
experiments in the establishment of democracy. 

The University of Michigan Press is to be congratulated on the physi- 
cal pattern of the volume. The type is clear, and the book is well 
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designed and well illustrated. It is a delight to see Michigan’s universities 
reviving an interest in the history of the state and making contributions 
to its publication. 


Wayne University Raymonp C. MILLER 


Union Guy. By Crayton W. Fountain. (New York, The Viking 
Press, 1949. [xii], 244 p. $2.75.) 


This volume, well written in the first person by a member of the 
publicity staff of the UAW-CIO, is primarily an account of the 
author’s affiliations with various movements and organizations during 
the thirties. Clayton Fountain “tried” everything. For several years he 
was Close to communism which he completely repudiated. He hoped for 
much from the embryonic and little publicized New America (a non- 
Communist leftist group confined largely to “intellectuals”); and ap- 
parently found a satisfactory vehicle ultimately in the UAW. Un- 
doubtedly, the author’s problems and doubts were typical of those of 
thousands of workers who experienced insecurity and an uncertain 
future during the depression. 

Union Guy should be of particular interest to Michigan readers; for 
with the exception of a few years spent elsewhere, in a rather unsuccess- 
ful effort to secure employment, Fountain was a Michigan resident. His 
childhood was spent in the northern part of the state and there is a brief 
but excellent characterization of social conditions and a suggestion of 
some class stratification in his introductory sections. Most of the volume, 
however, describes the author’s life in Detroit as a factory worker. His 
attendance at a Browder mass meeting in 1936 led him to become a 
Communist sympathizer. He soon tired of this pattern of thought and 
action and devoted himself to a non-Communist, but militant, trade 
unionism. He is definitely a champion of the ideals and programs of 
Walter Reuther whose policies receive considerable attention. 

The account of the conditions in the factory and the description of 
the general insecurity of the unskilled worker during the depression and 
his struggle for existence in many respects constitute the most successful 
portions of the book. Despite its panorama character, Union Guy does 
not explain the intricacies of union action in detail. Although many per- 
sonalities are introduced and identified and considerable information 
about strikes is presented, there are many gaps in the story of the UAW 
in Michigan. Many significant questions are left unanswered and the 
story of the contemporary is unusually general. 

The author is at his best in explaining his conversion to unionization. 
His serious interest in the study of social and economic conditions should 
be regarded by American labor as a tribute to the movement. 


Wayne University Smwney GLAZER 
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No Greater Service: The History of the Congregation of Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Monroe, Michigan, 1845-1945. 
By Sister M. Rosatrra, I.H.M. (Detroit, Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Incorporated, 1948. [xx], 864 p. Illustrated.) 


Achievement of a Century: The Motherhouse and Missions of the 
Congregation of the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, Monroe, Michigan, 1845-1945. Edited by Sister M. Rosa- 
uita, ILH.M. (Detroit, Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, 1948. 
[xiv], 302 p. Illustrated.) 


Ordinarily, one does not expect to find in a sectarian work of history 
either the documentation or the frankness that characterize the best lay 
enterprises. These two volumes by Sister M. Rosalita, of Marygrove 
College, however, hew to both ideals of historical scholarship to a degree 
that excite and command admiration. 

This member of the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, a participant in its remarkable evolution, has spared no detail in 
depicting that growth. Her works add an invaluable documented record 
of a whole century of Michigan’s educational achievement to the existing 
store of such knowledge. And in writing them, Sister M. Rosalita tapped 
church and other sources that open new vistas to serious students of 
Michigan’s religious and educational backgrounds. 

It is still incredible to 1949 skeptics that a religious order founded 
over a century ago by a Belgian missionary priest, later recalled in 
clerical disgrace, and directed by a mother superior of dubious parentage 
who was subsequently exiled, should have achieved an educational 
institution that today elicits the admiration and loyalty of Catholic and 
non-Catholic parents and educators. This is the story that Sister M. 
Rosalita tells without apparent sectarian qualms in her two volumes. 

A prominent Michigan author lately buttonholed this reviewer to 
ascertain, if possible, what is the secret of St. Mary Academy, the Hall of 
the Divine Child, and Marygrove College, the institutions conducted by 
the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, which makes 
them so much revered and respected by parents and patrons. This task 
is impossible. Yet a reading of Sister M. Rosalita’s works reveals a part 
of the secret in the devotion and dedication that was somehow inspired 
in four young women, one of them a widow, when they founded the 
order in a crude log cabin on the banks of the River Raisin in the 
winter of 1845. 

Cold fact cannot depict the secret. Yet cold facts, some of them 
seemingly brutal, are set down impartially in Sister M. Rosalita’s volumes. 
The hardships and obstacles are not slighted. They help contribute to a 
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dramatic and even romantic account of a long, hard struggle to introduce 
culture with a capital C into the Michigan wilderness. 

Not many readers will want to share this struggle as it is portrayed 
in these two books, which were not written for popular consumption. 
No one, however, who wants to understand what education in Michigan 
has undergone since Isaac E. Crary, Edward Ellis, Lucius Lyon, and 
John D. Pierce wrote its first charter into the state’s original 1835 con- 
stitution can appreciate the trials and tribulations without reading these 
words. 

No Greater Service tells in graphic detail how a religious order 
founded on faith in a wilderness—the first such order west of the Atlantic 
seaboard—grew into a prosperous and effective educational institution. 
Achievement of a Century gives local historians in a half hundred Michi- 
gan communities the factual data about their own religious education 
under the Catholic faith, with full documentation. 

Having explored some of the devious bypaths of the community and 
the period dealt with in No Greater Service, this reviewer is amazed 
and contrite at the accomplishment of Sister M. Rosalita. Her research 
stopped at nothing. Her energy and enterprise uncovered material closed 
and locked to lay historians. Her past contributions to Michigan history 
in detailed studies of Father Gabriel Richard are tremendously enriched 
by her years of concentration on the past of her own order. 

History is a regimen and a faith. Its devotees, in the strict sense of 
true scholarship, have been all too few in Michigan. Her latest works 
have nominated Sister M. Rosalita to a place in the forefront of Michi- 
gan historical scholars. Would that historians of lay education in Michigan 
entered on their task with a comparable devotion and dedication; then 
we might have its vital story told in equal accuracy and perspective. 

Monroe County Historical Society Kart F. ZeEIsLer 


Joseph Benson Foraker: An Uncompromising Republican. By Everett 
Watters. (Columbus, The Ohio History Press, 1948. [xiv], 320 
p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Joseph B. Foraker loomed large in the years between Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson. Governor of Ohio at 40, senator from 1897 to 
1909, imperialist, fearless critic of Theodore Roosevelt when T.R. was 
riding high, he nevertheless failed to gain the nomination for the highest 
prize of politics, though possibly he could have had it in 1888 and he 
worked for it in 1908. Throughout his long public service, he stayed in 
the camp of the old guard, a politician who could wave the bloody shirt 
on occasion and who was so far from understanding the powerful forces 
of his day as to write of the progressive movement that it was “miscalled a 
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moral uplift . . . [and] was only a saturnalia of political demagoguery 
and crime.” 

Yet Foraker at times reached heights. In 1900 he approached states- 
manship when he drafted the law defining the status of Puerto Rico. 
In 1906 for conscience’s sake he stood alone among Republican senators 
in casting his vote against the Hepburn bill. In 1906-1908 his searching 
criticism of Roosevelt’s handling of the Brownsville affair showed his 
courage and put the president on the defensive. It also cost him what 
chance he had for the presidential nomination in 1908. He left public 
life under the cloud raised by Hearst’s public reading of letters that 
seemed to link the senator’s name with Standard Oil in a quid pro quo 
relationship. The stain of these letters was never washed completely 
away. Foraker thought they prevented his renomination for the senate 
in 1909. 

Foraker emerges from Dr. Walters’ careful study as the “eloquent, 
forlorn-hope defender” of “the laissez-faire doctrine of a passing genera- 
tion,” the champion of the half-gods in the years when the gods were 
arriving. The story is told chiefly in terms of politics, and there is an 
excellent picture of the factions and personalities in Ohio and Wash- 
ington. 

Possibly the author has neglected the non-political aspects of his 
subject. Though Foraker was an able and distinguished lawyer, chapters 
8 and 17 give slight documentation for his stature in the legal profession. 
His ability on the platform and the stump was one of his strongest assets, 
yet few samples of his speeches are offered for the reader’s judgment. 
His Senate speech of April 14, 1908, in which he took apart Roosevelt’s 
defense of the Brownsville decision, is far from “dry as dust.” It has 
cogency and drama. “The Forakers entered actively into the social life 
of the capital city,” but this potentially revealing topic is left relatively 
undeveloped. And who were Foraker’s favorite authors, what were his 
recreations, his tastes in art and music, his homely qualities? Bolder 
strokes might have been used on the portrait. 

Possibly, too, Dr. Walters has been overcautious in giving his judg- 
ments. One reason for Foraker’s disappointments was, presumably, the 
unwillingness of politicians to give him their full trust. Was their un- 
willingness justified? Was Roosevelt right in attributing only political 
motives to Foraker in the Brownsville matter? Did the Hearst letters 
reveal anything more than an unawareness of changing political ethics? 
The reader looks for a clearer statement of the author’s conclusions. 

But these are carping comments on a scholarly and useful book that 
adds much to our knowledge of one of the more intriguing periods of 
our history. 


Western Michigan College of Education Cares R. STARRING 
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Taproots of Elkhart History. By Emm V. Anperson. (Elkhart, The 
Daily Truth, 1949. 56 p. Illustrations, maps. Paper. $.85 by mail.) 


Attorney Anderson, a native of Elkhart, has produced a good example 
of local history, collected and written by a local historian, printed first 
serially in a local newspaper and reprinted by “popular demand . . . in more 
permanent form.” His work is exactly the sort of thing the Michigan His- 
torical Commission wants to encourage Michigan communities to produce. 

State lines dissolve in the pioneer period of the streams draining into 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi. Elkhart, located at the 
junction of the Elkhart and St. Joseph (of the Lakes) rivers and Christiana 
Creek, was crossed by the Fort Wayne trail on its way to a junction with 
the great Sauk trail CUS 112) at Bertrand, Chief Topinabee’s village and 
home of the Pokagon family. 

Such Michigan families as the Knaggses and Godfroys figure in its early 
land deals, with their customary shady side, until Dr. Havilah Beardsley 
emerged as a valid claimant and laid out the village in 1832. Waterpower 
and river transport in flatboats, rafts, keelboats, and sidewheelers there- 
after aided in Elkhart’s development. 

One wishes that these local histories might be synthesized in a defini- 
tive account of early railroads which, like the rivers, ignored state lines. 
Anderson tells of the first meeting of the stockholders of Indiana’s Buffalo 
and Mississippi Railroad in Elkhart in 1835, a year before Indiana passed 
its Internal Improvement Act almost paralleled by Michigan’s act of 1837. 
Eventually this speculator’s dream, which never laid a foot of track in its 
initial corporate entity, evolved into the Northern Indiana and was swal- 
lowed, along with the Michigan Southern, by the Litchfield interests, to 
form a Lake Erie-Chicago line. By devious manipulations, the Litchfields 
switched terminals and bought up competing lines to preserve their totter- 
ing corporate hold, in the process nearly ruining Elkhart and this review- 
er’s home town of Monroe. 

The story of the Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana Railroad 
and its progeny has never been fully told. The magnificence and profit- 
ableness of its Buffalo-Monroe passenger steamers are a lost chapter in 
Michigan and railroad history, not touched upon in the work under re- 
view. Only by piecing together such local accounts as Anderson’s with the 
available corporate records can the story of the early railroads adequately 
be told. 

Indians, pioneers, early industries, and organizations are well covered 
and partially documented in Taproots of Elkhart History. One regrets the 
absence of a chapter on the expedition of Colonel Samuel Wells and his 
Kentucky Regulars down the Elkhart from Fort Wayne in the summer of 
1812 during Harrison’s campaign. The destruction wrought on the Indian 
villages at Elkhart, Huntington, and Columbia City by such expeditions 
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led directly to Potawatomi retaliation on Wells and on Harrison’s Ken- 
tuckians at the Massacre of the River Raisin in 1813. 

The Indian-Michigan-Ohio boundary controversy is briefly touched 
upon. The close linkage of the St. Joseph-Elkhart waterway to Michigan 
communities on its circuitous route as well as the corporate wedding of 
Indiana and Michigan railroad enterprises make Taproots of Elkhart His- 
tory a work of value to Michigan state and local historians. Mr. Anderson 
is a member of the Historical Society of Michigan and uses the Michigan 
Historical Collections and Michigan History freely as sources. 


Monroe County Historical Society Kart F, ZeIsLer 





Contributors 


The expansion of a seminar paper in American literature has produced 
the “Literary Content of a Pioneer Michigan Newspaper,” Mr. Joseph G. 
Duncan’s contribution to this issue of the magazine. Mr. Duncan, a 
graduate student in history and rural sociology at Michigan State Col- 
lege, is bulletin editor for the department of public relations. His mas- 
ter’s thesis, now in the process of being typed, is a “Centennial History 
of the Michigan Farmer, 1843-1943.” 


Dr. R. Clyde Ford has been a member of the Michigan Historical 
Commission since June 18, 1940. He has a real and vital interest in 
Michigan history. In his younger days he spent many hours in the 
north country, ranging from the Upper Peninsula on to Hudson’s Bay. 
On one of his trips to the north, Dr. Ford became interested in the 
Cree syllabics. The article which is printed in this issue is a result of 
that interest. 


This issue carries the fourth and final installment of Mr. Albert F. 
Butler’s “Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies.” Mr. Butler’s listing and 
description of Michigan’s prairies has produced interesting comments 
from others in the state wuo also are intrigued by these patches of 
prairie land scattered throughout the southwestern portion of the state. 


The second portion of Mrs. Marian Palmer Greene’s reminiscence of 
the village of Brooklyn, “Reflections in the River Raisin,” appears in 
this issue. Mrs. Greene, a teacher in the Highland Park High School, 
submitted this study in preparation for her master’s degree at Wayne 
University. 


Dr. Harold M. Helfman is at present an instructor in the department of 
history of the Ohio State University. He received his B.A. degree in 1938 
from Wayne University, his M.A. in 1939 from the University of Michi- 
gan, and after four years in military service he received the Ph.D. degree 
in 1947 from the University of Michigan. Dr. Helfman wrote his doctoral 
dissertation on “A History of Penal, Correctional and Reformatory Institu- 
tions in Michigan, 1839 to 1889.” 


Dr. Stuart A. Gallacher, professor of German at Michigan State Col- 
lege, for many years has had the interesting hobby of probing into the 
philology of phrases, proverbs, and wise sayings. His work in this field 
has produced articles appearing in the Philological Quarterly, the Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, and the Western Folklore Quarterly. The Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology recently published Dr. Gallacher’s 
“Franklin’s Way to Wealth: A Florilegium of Proverbs and Wise Sayings.” 
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